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Introduction 


Pastors and church officers want to do their work well. The majority 
of them are dedicated, serious and sincere in their work. Even though 
they mean well, they realize that good intentions do not replace know¬ 
ledge and skill. These busy pastors have made it known that they would 
welcome resources for improving the leadership of their churches into 
more effective missionary and stewardship actions. 

The felt and expressed needs of these pastors and church officers 
have been a matter of deep prayerful concern of Emmanuel L. McCall 
and those staff persons who work with him in the Department of Co¬ 
operative Ministries with National Baptists. After much planning, McCall 
and staff invited successful and respected pastors and lay leaders to 
attend a workshop at Ridgecrest Baptist Conference Center, Ridgecrest, 
North Carolina, August 14-20,1976. The purpose of the meeting was to 
listen to papers, and to improve upon them, so that they could form the 
chapters in a Missions-Stewardship Guidebook, designed to aid black 
pastors in the total leadership of their churches. "Christian Education,” 
“The Church and Community Action,” "Organizing for Effective Church 
Ministry,” "Developing a Church Music Program” and "Developing Mis¬ 
sions-Stewardship Concepts” were the papers presented. Each morning 
an authority on the subject would present a paper. In the afternoon the 
members of the workshop would discuss the paper in one of four groups 
and then meet in a general assembly in order to share with the presenter 
of the paper ways by which the paper could be improved. During the 
evening sessions, all workshop participants were part of the home mis¬ 
sions conference of the Southern Baptist Convention. The theme of the 
conference was “Bold Mission Thrust: Crossing Barriers with the 
Gospel.” 

As has been stated, many thoughtful persons from across the nation 
participated in the composition of this guide with their insights, sug¬ 
gestions and authorship. Some were seminary students, pastors and 
their wives, college and seminary teachers and denominational workers. 
They worked in these groups: 

Church Development Work Groups 
Ridgecrest Baptist Conference Center 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina 
August 16-20, 1976 

Group I Group II 

Leader— Wesley Wiley Leader— V.E. Washington 

Ricky Henderson Claudette Colvin 

Pat Strother C.C. Craig 
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Group 1 (cont.) 

Group II (cont.) 

William Campbell 

Alvin Daniels 

Nathaniel Brockman 

Mrs. Otis Hawes 

Fleet Belle 

Wanda Belle 

John Thomas 

James Snardon 

Margaret Perkins 

William Halbert 

Sylvester Coleman 

Julius Dudley 

Zebulon Ellis 

Richard Wilson 

J.C. Pyles 

Juanita Pyles 

Carrie Craig 

Lorraine Hughes 

Group III 

Group IV 

Leader —Maxie Gordon 

Leader— Bobbie Jean Murphy 

James Arnette 

Lincoln Bingham 

J.C. Pyles 

Eddie Mabry 

Mattie Daniels 

Lucie Campbell 

T.B. Brown 

David Matthews 

Patricia Reed 

Otis Hawes 

Bill Perkins 

Delores Thomas 

Alvin Edwards 

Donald Sharpe 

Inona Champion 

Leo Champion 

Norman Barker 

Francis Snardon 

Betty Bond 

Katie Barker 


Conference Staff and Program Personnel 

Awkard, A. Russell, New Zion Baptist Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Clark, Paul, director of Christian education, Baptist General Convention 
of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 

Daniels, Mattie, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

Driggers, B. Carlisle, associate director, Department of Cooperative 
Ministries with National Baptists, Home Mission Board, SBC, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

McCall, Emmanuel L., director, Department of Cooperative Ministries 
with National Baptists, Home Mission Board, SBC, Atlanta, Georgia 

McFarland, Jesse L., Bethel Baptist Church, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 

Simmons, R.M., minister of music. Main Street Baptist Church, Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky 

Smith, J. Alfred, Allen Temple Baptist Church, Oakland, California 

Strother, Pat, state of Kentucky, Family Services, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Wheeler, Edward L., associate director, Department of Cooperative Min¬ 
istries with National Baptists, Home Mission Board, SBC, Atlanta, 

Georgia 

Wiley, H. Wesley, Northeast area director, Department of Cooperative 

Ministries with National Baptists, Home Mission Board, SBC, Silver 

Spring, Maryland 

Although the persons who helped in producing the content of this 
book basically had pastors in mind, it is requested that musicians, Chris¬ 
tian educators in the churches, and ail church officers should study this 
book, hopefully in sessions with their pastors. Every attempt will be 
made to train, within a two-year period, 3000 pastors who, in turn, will 
train their lay leaders. The Department of Cooperative Ministries with 
National Baptists will conduct seminars on how to use this book in many 
regions of our nation. The major focus of concentration will be 
among those black pastors who have few opportunities for study leaves 
at the theological centers for continuing education. 

Pastors are encouraged to make personal preparation before using 
this book. Some suggestions for preparation are: 

1. Read the material with the assurance that each chapter in the 
guide was written by a person who was carefully chosen for his 
own success and respected accomplishments. The writer of each 
chapter shares with the reader how he developed skill and ex¬ 
cellence in the subject. Each writer is presently working in a local 
church. Hence, the content of the chapter has more practical than 
theoretical meaning. 

2. Read the material with the intent of finding answers to questions 
in pastoral leadership which now bother you. 

3. Read each chapter assessing, evaluating or measuring the needs 
of your own church. See if you can locate the material which could 
assist you in solving problems in your church. 

4. Read the book with your mind on persons who need to be taught 
the principles in the book so that they may improve as lay leaders 
and serve as instructors of others who need leadership education. 

5. Set a date to train others to teach the church members the mes¬ 
sage of the book. Recruit persons to take the training. Set the date 
for the training of first, the church leaders and secondly, the 
church members. Obtain the assurance that the persons who 
agree to study the guidebook will commit themselves to attending 
each of the class sessions. 

6. Prepare your heart and mind for teaching with prayer and medita¬ 
tion. 

Pastors cannot do their work without trained laypersons who will 
assist in leading the church members into Christian service. Lay leaders 
should be persons who are willing to study, lead and serve under the 
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guidance of their pastors. Group preparation for church leadership 
should be supervised by the pastors. If the pastors delegate this respon¬ 
sibility to a board of Christian education, the members of the board 
should know clearly what is expected of them as they prepare church 
leaders to effectively use the guidebook. 

First of all, church leaders should be given a thorough survey of the 
entire guidebook. The purpose of this survey is to enable the church 
leaders to see how the church functions as an integrated whole. It is so 
easy for churches to have little churches within them where members 
are only concerned about the department or organization of which they 
are a part. Church leaders need to see how they relate to those depart¬ 
ments other than the ones where they serve. They need to under¬ 
stand that the mission of Christ will succeed only as the total church 
family works cooperatively as a team. 

Secondly, each of the church officers should master that chapter in 
the guidebook which speaks to his or her responsibilities on the total 
leadership team. Those persons assigned to leadership tasks in steward¬ 
ship will excel in knowing chapter three which is on stewardship. It is 
possible that separate sessions could be held for the purpose of special¬ 
ization after the total leadership team has studied the overview of the 
guidebook. In every instance church leaders should ask themselves and 
those in their study groups, “How does this material relate to our situ¬ 
ation? How can we best apply this material to our church?” The bibli¬ 
ography at the end of the chapters and at the end of the book can pro¬ 
vide additional material for extensive study. 

Thirdly, many churches have annually a school on Christian disciple- 
ship or leadership training for the entire membership. The purpose for 
such a school is to help the members to become participators in the 
mission of Jesus Christ. The purpose is to pull church members up from 
their comfortable seats in the pews to assist the pastor and the church 
officers in being the body of Christ in the world. A number of pastors use 
this annual school as an opportunity to find and train new church 
leaders. The Missions-Stewardship Guidebook is a most excellent text¬ 
book for training church members. 

Chapter headings deal with a theological definition of the church, 
organizing the church or church administration, stewardship, Christian 
education, evangelism, community action and church music. Leaders 
could use this book to teach classes in each subject heading, and 
monthly in workers’ conferences or teachers’ meetings a portion of the 
book could be presented before the business sessions. The outline in 
each chapter could be separate discussion topics for each meeting of 
the group. 

Most of the chapters are written in this order: 

1. Biblical-theological basis for studying the topic of each chapter. 

2. Philosophical basis for each chapter. 
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3. Simple questions pastors and leaders may ask themselves and 
their groups as they look at their own situation and as they pro¬ 
mote discussion in the group. 

4. Suggested approaches, including a list of goals and a timetable for 
reaching certain goals. 

It is also possible for you to contact, through the Department of Co¬ 
operative Ministries with National Baptists, Home Mission Board, SBC, 
1350 Spring Street, NW, Atlanta, Georgia 30309, some of the specialists 
who contributed to the guidebook. It is possible that you would want to 
write them in order to ask them to clarify or enlarge upon any of the 
ideas in the chapter they wrote. Excellent staff persons who assist 
Emmanuel McCall will respond to your written requests. If they cannot 
make a personal visit, or arrange for the writers to assist you, they are 
prepared to recommend consultants in your area who can give you the 
needed assistance. 

By design this guidebook omits a concentrated presentation of evan¬ 
gelism, although evangelism is implied in much of the content. It is our 
intention to publish a definitive work on “Evangelism in Black 
Churches” in 1979. 

J.AIfred Smith, 

Editor 
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A Theological 
Definition 
of the Church 


by 

Dr. George Kelsey 
Professor of Theology 
Drew University 


Any historic manifestation of the church must be viewed against the 
background of the essential church. The church can neither be under¬ 
stood nor evaluated merely in terms of the criteria and principles of 
other institutions and communities. 

Many years ago, a distinguished theologian made the remark that the 
Protestant doctrine of the church is still in process of formation. By this 
he meant that Protestants are still not quite sure what they mean by the 
church. It would be well if you were to raise this question in your own 
parish. What is the church, not where is a church located? What is the 
church? If the Protestant doctrine of the church is still in process of 
formation this may appear to some of us as a terrible weakness. But 
there is a sense in which this is a good thing insofar as the search for the 
meaning of the church is a continuous search for essence and amounts 
to a rejection of all objectification. 

The Protestant principle of justification by grace through faith is a 
condition of having the grace of God and not having it. This means that 
we have the grace of God only insofar as we are continuously receiving 
it. Thus, neither the Christian life nor the community of grace can be 
cribbed or contained as our own, nor can they be objectivized as a struc¬ 
ture which we possess and manage. 

Only faith can perceive the meaning of the church. But even our faith 
finds it difficult to harmonize the lofty predicates found in the creeds of 
the church with the life and the conduct of the empirical churches. The 
church, in essence, is said to be one; but the churches before our eyes 
are divided into numerous, proud, self-satisfied and often hostile camps. 
The oldest creed of the church cannot possibly rest on the moral 
achievements of its members. The church also is described as catholic 
and universal. But the empirical churches have a notorious record of 
exclusiveness. 

The church is really itself when it is the action of living God on earth. 
The church, then, in the first place, must be recognized as the commun¬ 
ity of grace. It is the community of grace because the Holy Spirit is at 
work in it. The Holy Spirit is the power who creates and renews the 
church. This is the meaning of Pentecost. While the disciples had lived 
and worked with Jesus, they had heard his words and had obeyed them; 
nevertheless, they had failed to grasp the full meaning of these words 
and of his works until they themselves were filled by the Holy Spirit on 
the occasion of Pentecost. Through the Spirit, Christ became a living 
power to this little band instead of a lost friend. The continuing work of 
Christ is accomplished by the Holy Spirit. It is the Holy Spirit who calls, 
gathers, enlightens and sanctifies. The church is where the Spirit is. 
Christ is alive, is its head, is at work in it where the Spirit is operating. 
Faith condemns everything that happens in a church that is not the work 
of the Spirit. By virtue of the Pentecostal experience the disciples be¬ 
came a new people, not by their own merit or power, but by the power 
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of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit created the church and brought forth the 
fruits of the Spirit in the life of the community. 

In saying that the church is the community of grace because the 
Holy Spirit is at work in it, it is well that we make clear the doctrine of 
grace that we are assuming. Grace means God’s self-impartation; it is 
his self-giving. God’s grace is not a second factor apart from himself. 
It is not a substance which can be separated from his person. It is he, 
himself, in his self-giving. Accordingly we experience God’s grace only 
in the response to and in the obedience of faith. Grace is known only in 
the living relation. This is what was meant by the statement that "we 
have the grace of God only insofar as we are receiving it.’’ The church is 
the community of grace which God gives himself through Christ. 

The church is the dominion of Christ on earth. This is the funda¬ 
mental proposition concerning the doctrine of the church. Everything 
else that may be said is a variation on this theme. The church exists in 
and through Christ. It is his continuing work through the ages. The 
church and Christ belong together. Where Christ is, there is the church. 
He is embodied in his church. This means that there is no fellowship 
with Christ apart from his church. There is no such thing as an isolated 
Christian. To be called of Christ is to be called into his church. It is to be 
incorporated in the body. 

To express the idea of the inseparable unity between Christ and his 
church, Christians have always relied on the symbol of the body of 
Christ. In Ephesians and Colossians, Christ is referred to as the head of 
the body, the church. This phrase is not intended as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed to separate Christ from his church. It does not mean that one part 
is allocated to Christ and another to his church. It means that Christ and 
his church are an indissoluable unity. The church is not a body with a 
foreign and exchangeable head; it is the body of Christ. The body of 
Christ is Christ himself. The church can therefore have no other head 
except Christ. 

Since the church is the body of Christ and he alone is its head, the 
church is true to its nature only when it serves Christ, only when it is 
obedient to its head. No church of Christ ever belongs to any person, 
race, class or ecclesiastical order. The church is the body of Christ. He 
is the head. To be in the church is to have no other authority but Christ. 
When one of the pillars of your church says to you, "My grandfather built 
this church,” you may inquire whether Christ is its head. If it really is “my 
grandfather’s church,” it is not Christ’s church. 

Since the church is the body of Christ, it is one. The body of Christ 
can only be one body. Obviously there are different forms of the Chris¬ 
tian fellowship, but this does not destroy the fundamental unity of the 
church. The true unity of the church has been hidden and damaged by 
the sinfulness and shortsightedness of men. Since this is the case, this 
unity of the church must always be spoken of in a two-fold sense: as the 
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true state of the church and as that state toward which the church must 
constantly be exhorted. This was apparent even in the New Testament 
period. The letter to the Ephesians exhorts the members of the con¬ 
gregation to preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. But his 
exhortation is based on a unity which actually exists: “One body and 
one spirit just as you were called to the one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, 
one God and the Father of us all who is above all and in all" (Eph. 4:4b). 
The unity of the church is in Christ and his spirit. It is manifest in the 
gospel entrusted to the church. But the gospel appears in different 
forms as word and sacrament. It is in this connection that the sinful¬ 
ness and shortsightedness of men appear. Since there is one Lord, one 
faith and one baptism, some of us insist that the form in which the gos¬ 
pel appears must be our form. 

In fact, the unity of the church can appear under different external 
forms. The work of God is one; but this does not mean that there is one 
creed or doctrinal formulation of that word delivered once and for all to 
the saints. The word of God is one, but this does not mean that there is 
one form of the visible expression of the work in the sacrament. The 
body of Christ is one; but this does not mean that there is one form, one 
divine form of church organization; namely, Baptists. The Holy Spirit is 
active through the word, through the sacraments and through the min¬ 
istry, but the Holy Spirit transcends all his media. The Holy Spirit 
chooses his own media for his self-expression; but the Spirit is not 
identical with the media. 

As the dominion of Christ, the church is holy. The holiness of the 
church is not institutional, hierarchical, or sacramental. It does not con¬ 
sist in the saintly character of the members. The holiness of the church 
depends upon the Holy Spirit who is active in the church. Through the 
power of the Spirit, the Lord himself is present in his church and there 
realizes the work of redemption. This assertion is in line with the mean¬ 
ing of the word “saint” in the New Testament. A saint in the New Testa¬ 
ment is one who belongs to God. The word does not refer to those who 
have achieved freedom from sin. The justified person does not possess 
holiness in himself. He is justified, yet a sinner. The saints are those who 
have been incorporated into the life in the new convenant. They have 
been called and elected. "You did not choose me, but I chose you” (John 
5:16). The holiness of the saints is not their own. Christ alone is the holy 
one of God. Faith’s certainty concerning fellowship with God rests en¬ 
tirely upon his forgiving love. Similarly, faith’s certainty concerning the 
holiness of the church rests on the power of the divine love, that is, 
God’s act of forgiveness. 

God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. The work of 
Christ is universal. His church is therefore ecumenical, catholic, or uni¬ 
versal. Jesus sent his disciples forth to make disciples of all nations. The 
Holy Spirit is no respector of persons. “There cannot be Greek and Jew: 
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circumcised and uncircumcised; barbarian and Scythian, slave, free 
man, but Christ is all, and in all” (Col 3:11). The victory of the divine love 
of Christ is universal in scope. As long as the earth lasts the church will 
be in a state of becoming and change. Christian faith can draw no 
boundaries around it. Even death is no boundary. The fellowship in¬ 
cludes the witnesses to the faith in all ages. We are surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses. Only the activity of the Holy Spirit through the 
gospel fixes the boundaries of the church. Since God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, there are no boundaries. God’s re¬ 
demptive love extends to all, and man must never do anything to block it. 

This leads us to a discussion of nullification and distortion. The Holy 
Spirit alone is the power in the church. All else is media. The Holy Spirit 
is the creative and constitutive factor that makes the church the church. 
But men insist on defining the church from below. That which is a gift 
from above, man insists on defining from below. I mean they seek to 
understand the church in terms of a particular group of people and their 
activity. Men take the church away from Christ and appoint themselves 
as its head. This is what they are doing when they set up their own cri¬ 
teria for church membership. They allocate to themselves the power 
to set boundaries around Christ’s church. This is what is being done 
whenever men decide that the criteria for the formation and growth of the 
church are such things as race, class, nationality and social congeniality. 
To set up certain human qualifications as prerequisites for the formation 
and growth of the church is to nullify the power of the Holy Spirit as the only 
true, creative, constitutive factor of the church. Furthermore, such conduct 
transfers the authority of the spirit to the hands of men, and substitutes the 
work and spirit of men for the word and spirit of God. The church is the do¬ 
minion of Christ on earth and the fellowship created by the Holy Spirit. 
Membership, then, belongs to those upon whom it is bestowed by the divine 
call. Membership is neither conferred by men nor earned by the communi¬ 
cant. Membership is not ever earned. It is not based on any quality of a 
person, whether it be religious or non-religious. The church member is 
the recipient of a gift—God’s call and the empowerment of his spirit. 

No human qualifications can ever make a person a servant of God. 
Rather, we become servants of God and "qualified” to serve him through 
his call and election. Jesus’s admonition to his disciples to become as 
little children has frequently been misinterpreted as a demand that the 
disciples acquire such qualities as openmindedness, a sense of depend¬ 
ence, hopefulness, etc. Actually, Jesus was not ascribing certain quali¬ 
fications to children. On the contrary, he meant that children have no 
qualifications. They receive a place in the kingdom of God solely 
through the call of God. When we say that no qualifications make one a 
servant of God, we do not mean to depreciate sanctification and the life 
of service in love. We do intend to point up the fact that these are the 
results of the call of God and not human qualifications prior to it. 
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The church is the dominion of Christ on earth. It exists and grows 
through him. It is gathered and nurtured by the Holy Spirit. The faithful 
are those who are incorporated in the body by the power of the Spirit. 
The church is the church only insofar as the Holy Spirit is at work in it. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why does Kelsey think that the church cannot be judged by the 
standards used in judging other institutions? 


2. Explain Kelsey’s view that the church is not the place where the con¬ 
gregation meets. 


3. What makes the church really the church in the thought of Kelsey? 

4. What is the relationship of the Holy Spirit to the church? 

5. What is the relationship of Jesus Christ to the church? 

6. Who is a saint? 

7. How do people attempt to take the church away from Christ? 
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Undergirding 
the Church’s 
Mission - Organization 

by 

Dr. J. Alfred Smith 
Pastor, Allen Temple Baptist Church 
Oakland, California 
and 

Adjunct Professor of Preaching 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 
Mill Valley, California 


Organization has been defined as “the breaking down of the respon¬ 
sibility of the group as a whole into parts which can be assigned to in¬ 
dividuals and committees.” It provides the framework within which the 
program can be worked by numerous persons in a team ministry. With¬ 
out organization, there can be no leaders or followers. Unity, efficiency 
and responsibility are the results of organization. Organization helps the 
group to reach desired goals and purposes. 

Church administration is the achieving of the goals and purposes of 
the church. These goals and purposes must always be God-centered. 
This means that God is the source and life of the church. Paul seems to 
have this in mind when he wrote: "I planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the growth” (1 Cor. 3:6, RSV). 

Church members are responsible to perform their duties under God; 
to manage their work, make plans, set goals, and then work to achieve 
them—(to plant, water, harvest)—in the location God has placed them. 
“For God is at work in you, both to will and to work for his good plea¬ 
sure” (Phil. 2:13). Our organization and administration must be God- 
motivated. "Unless the Lord builds the house, those who build it labor 
in vain” (Ps. 127:1). 

Church administration that is based upon God-centered principles 
requires a church administrator. This person must be the pastor. As an 
administrator, the pastor sets the pace and the direction of the church. 
Ephesians 4 speaks to the purpose of the pastor’s task: “And these 
were his gifts: some to be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors and teachers, to equip God’s people for work in his ser¬ 
vice, to the building up of the body of Christ” (Eph 4:11-12, New English 
Bible translation). J. B. Philips translates verse 12: “His gifts were made 
that Christians might be properly equipped for their service, that the 
whole body might be built up.” These verses dignify the office of pastor 
and emphasize the need for laypersons to participate in ministry. None¬ 
theless, the pastor is the key to the effectiveness of the local church. 

An effective pastoral administrative leader must have four elements 
of power. They are: 

1. Position—authority bestowed upon him by the Holy Spirit. Read 
Acts 20:28 and 1 Peter 5:2-5. 

2. Character—1 Timothy, chapter three, emphasizes the need for 
good moral character. 

3. Personality—a pleasing personality enables the pastor to relate 
well to all ages, races and social classes in and out of the church. 

4. Competence—there is no substitute for excellence and training. 
2 Timothy 2:15 demands it. 

An excellent pastor-administrator believes in planning. What is plan¬ 
ning? Planning is seeking the leadership of God and the cooperation of 
the congregation in determining a course of action or actions that will 
cause specific and desired things to happen in the future. Planning can 
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be done annually. This is short-range planning. Long-range planning 
develops a program of action for three to five years or even longer. A 
strong pastor has a vision for the future. He influences his lay leaders to 
join him in carefully planning the church’s mission on both an annual 
and long-range basis. 

There are five major steps in planning. They are: 

1. Recognize the need for planning. 

2. Seek divine guidance. 

3. Make a commitment to follow the planning process. 

4. Develop policies for planning. 

5. Take an inventory of your work. Know the resources, people, time, 
energy, abilities, materials, and money available to get the job 
done. 

After completing the five major steps, it is necessary to: organize the 
team, lead and motivate, train the people, communicate with the people, 
and, finally, it is necessary to review or evaluate what has or has not 
been accomplished. A leader should influence his people to refrain from 
overplanning. A church becomes discouraged when the pastor gives 
them too many goals to reach. Sometimes a church must prayerfully set 
aside some objectives, goals and purposes that are important in order 
to meet more pressing priorities. Once a decision has been made, there 
should be no turning back. 

Good administration not only plans, executes and reviews the organ¬ 
ization of the church, but also it works to perfect the system which runs 
the organization. The system for running an organization must have 
these five steps: 

1. Step one—Do not be afraid to delegate responsibilities to indi¬ 
viduals and committees. Give them a time to report back to you. 
Please read Exodus 18:18-23. You can’t do it all by yourself, 
brother pastor. 

2. Step two—Define responsibilities and relationships. Prepare a job 
description or determine the limits of power for each task. Pro¬ 
mote the chain of command so that every person in a leadership 
role has an immediate supervisor-counselor. 

3. Step three—Prayerfully recruit, screen and train the right persons 
for the right job. Groom others to succeed the person in office by 
providing the person in office with an assistant. Ask the church to 
remove the wrong person from office. 

4. Step four—Selection of facilities and tools are necessary. Growing 
churches must teach groups to share limited facilities until ex¬ 
pansion of the physical plant can take place. 

5. Step five—Leaders must raise the budget, allocate the funds prop¬ 
erly to each program area, control the expenditures so as not tc 
overspend, and account for both the in-flow and out-flow of the 
money to the church. Very few churches are now operating with- 
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out a church budget. None can plan properly without knowing 
how the plans can be financed. 

Even after these five steps have been made, the excellent pastor- 
administrator must motivate his lay leaders and followers with love, com¬ 
passion, forgiveness, understanding, patience, and a positive mental 
attitude. He must encourage his members. He must provide them with 
genuine words and acts of appreciation. He must not be afraid of 
praising God’s people for their sacrifices, efforts and endeavors. 

Even when the pastor-administrator has done his best, conflicts will 
occur. People are people in the church or out of it. Often they bring their 
failures, hurts and disappointments from their private and public lives 
into the church. Resentments and hostilities that they have for others 
outside of the church membership are often brought into the member¬ 
ship where the pastor or other lay leaders are often innocent victims of 
the wrath of insecure Christians. Christian leaders must not take the low 
road of returning hostility with hostility. Christian leaders stay close 
enough to the cross of Jesus Christ so as to endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Christ. They cannot lead who are "thin-skinned or touchy.” 
They must be mature enough to work with “babes in Christ,” and also 
with those whom Jesus called “sheep and goats." Please read Matthew 
25:31-46 and 1 Corinthians 13. 

Church members should not expect their pastors to be perfect. When 
pastors err, they should be humble enough to say: “I am sorry.” Like¬ 
wise, the members must be Christian enough to accept the apology. 
Pastors and their congregations need not be jealous of each other. Both 
should realize that they rise and fall together. 

In the administrative task of the church, loyal laypersons should work 
to clarify and interpret the pastor’s policies to those members who are 
not involved enough in the church program to understand the dreams 
and vision of pastoral leadership. Many pastors are never given an 
opportunity to show what they can do, because the silent majority of 
congregations permit a negative, critical minority of members to run the 
churches. Other times, pastoral leaders are timid souls who fear break¬ 
ing meaningless traditions or they are afraid of pioneering pilot pro¬ 
grams in the place where God has planted them to lead, live and love. 
These pastors would do well to read those admonitions given to Titus 
by Paul: "For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I 
had appointed thee.” (Titus 1:5 KJV). 

Good organization, careful planning, excellent management, co¬ 
operative followers, and growing lay leaders bring a joy to the pastoral 
situation which far outweighs the burden and loneliness of being the 
pastor-administrator. 

A more in-depth and scholarly treatment of church administration in 
the black church can be found by reading the work of Samuel B. Mc- 
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Kinney and Floyd Massey. Their important book is listed in the General 
Bibliography of this book, in the church administration section. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Define organization. 

2. Explain the meaning of administration. 

3. Why is the pastor the chief administrator? 

4. Discuss the principles upon which church administration is based. 

5. Explain the four elements of power of the pastor-administrator. 

6. Define the types of planning. 

7. What steps are used in planning? 

8. Give five steps used in running an organizational system smoothly. 

9. What skills are needed in conflict resolution? 

10. What is the cost for effective leadership? 
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Undergirding 
the Church’s 
Mission - Stewardship 


by 

Rev. Russell Awkard 
Pastor, New Zion Baptist Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Introduction 


Traditionally, the church of black people has been a social outlet as 
well as religious haven. The gamut of activities has most often been 
supported with meager financial resources. The realities of this socio¬ 
religious environment have both helped and handicapped the develop¬ 
ment of a stewardship mission program. 

To understand a mission stewardship program requires a vision of 
the task of the church and a plan to support that vision. The black 
church has always been a missionary church with respect to its concern 
for the welfare, advancement and salvation of its constituency. Because 
black people have always been among the disfranchised and disad¬ 
vantaged, this sense of mission has been incumbent on the institution 
in order to survive. How the church has tackled this problem reveals the 
very heart of the dilemma with which church leaders are faced today. 

All of my life has been spent in the black church. For two years I 
served as an associate minister of an urban church led by a man of 
commitment, and vision and ability: Shiloh Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., pastored by Earl L. Harrison. Also, during those years in college, 
I was fortunate to have close association with Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president emeritus of Howard University. Here was a man who gave his 
life to making an institution for the total advancement of blacks and 
other dispossessed people of the world. 

For nine years now, I have served as shepherd of the flock in a black 
Baptist church. For four years, the Shiloh Baptist Church (new site), 
Fredericksburg, Va., was my training ground. In Fredericksburg, I found 
a people steeped in tradition with a poor record of financial stewardship. 
These two factors necessarily hampered the missionary stance of this 
congregation. In the small town setting the slightest progress was 
enough to fulfill the best dreams of the people. Once the bills could be 
paid on time, the overriding sentiment was that they had “arrived.” Of 
course, this kind of attitude stunted any further progress in the areas of 
our focus. 

For the last five years my field of service has been in Louisville, 
Kentucky, at the New Zion Baptist Church. Here is a unique situation. 
For 44 years, this church had been under the leadership of one man, 
C.J. Cunningham. Although located in a larger metropolitan area, the 
congregation had been closely identified and supported by the immedi¬ 
ate local community. A great tradition of conservative evangelism had 
prevailed. Local benevolences to the needy in the church family and 
community had been the order of the day. The great emphasis on 
missions had not gripped the pocketbooks of the members—but only 
the philosophy of the leaders (pastor, missionaries and teachers). 

Suddenly, a year after the pastor died, the sanctuary was totally de¬ 
stroyed by fire. Coupled with need for a new leader was the need for a 
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new building. At this point, the writer entered the picture. Immediately 
a program of a joint missions-stewardship-building project was insti¬ 
tuted. Admittedly, the new pastor felt ill-equipped to handle this monu¬ 
mental responsibility. Unfortunately, neither educational preparation 
nor past experiences seemed adequate for all that was required. The 
outcome of accepting this challenge, however, has proven phenomenal. 
It is the record of these years that form the basis for this presentation. 
Perhaps the recollection of the events will aid others in framing a 
missions stewardship concept that will be workable in another local 
setting. 

A. Biblical and theological foundations 

No pastor or church leader in a black church setting can 
divorce himself from the crying social, intellectual and spiritual 
needs of the people. They are apparent everywhere. Simply, 
the leader of black people must have a deep and abiding com¬ 
passion for the congregation. The truth is that not one leader 
can escape the call to missions. The classic black church is a 
varied configuration of people with desperate needs. Even the 
larger community outside the church setting is a place of des¬ 
peration. What person, then, succeeds in fulfilling the mission 
of Christ without an impelling sense of the love of God within! 

Normally this passion for souls derives from a serious under¬ 
standing of the biblical tradition. From the beginning of black 
Christianity the plight of the Hebrews in Egypt has been a 
source of hope for the black believer in America. From the days 
of slavery we have embraced an abiding confidence in the God 
who is concerned with the affairs of men, especially the op¬ 
pressed. Further, the God who is able to deliver his people from 
bondage has always been our God. The great prophets of our 
people have always been those who communicated this faith to 
a beleaguered race. Some have achieved fame. Many have been 
forgotten. Their sermons have not been stacked in the libraries. 
But their impact survives. 

In the history of the advancement and progress of black 
people in America, it is safe to say today the prophet-preacher 
has most often interpreted the events in light of God's dealings 
with biblical man. It should be added that this emphasis on the 
power and majesty of God in human affairs has not been mani¬ 
fested merely because of oppression. Justice, mercy and 
righteousness have been cardinal biblical concepts extolled 
along with God’s willingness to deliver the oppressed from 
bondage. 

The words of the Old Testament prophets concerning equity 
among God’s people have been echoed through the years. In a 
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nation created under the banners of democracy and equality, 
the voice of the preacher and the efforts of both clergy and 
laypersons have reflected a close identity with the themes of 
the eighth century prophetic tradition among black people. 
The plight of this segment of society has continually served as 
a challenge to the conscience of our democratic and Christian 
culture. 

The black church community has never allowed itself or its 
white counterpart to forget the Judaeo-Christian basis for 
universal love and justice for all. We have claimed it, therefore, 
as our right, and the preacher has been the spokesman. 

The fulfillment of the Old Testament tradition with the 
coming of Christ and the church has more importantly been a 
source of persistence toward brotherhood. Thus, the bonds of 
second-class citizenship have been attacked in every area of 
human endeavor in the name of Christ, not merely in the spirit 
of American democracy. 

In Christ there is no east or west. There is neither “bond nor 
free” in him. Both black and white are one in the Nazarene. In 
keeping with the New Testament tradition, the emphasis on 
personal salvation has occupied much of the missionary em¬ 
phasis in the black Christian community. Whenever the ob¬ 
stacles of socio-economic oppression have seemed unmov¬ 
able, the evangelistic fervor of the church has turned to the 
saving of souls. At first glance, this appears to be a “cop out.” 
Really, what is early interpreted as escapism may be better 
understood as endurance. In the face of odds of massive pro¬ 
portions, the New Testament zeal for Christ’s commission has 
not been extinguished. Rather, the goal was consciously or 
unconsciously reassessed and redirected. Hence, the people 
were equipped spiritually to deal with life in an unfair society. 
After all, the first century evangelists served in an hostile en¬ 
vironment and became victorious in Christ and the work of 
building an eternal kingdom. The message of the gospel of 
Christ has sustained and inspired church folk in every era. 

Philosophical rationale 

Now that many of the shackles of the past have fallen from 
the lives of black people in America, the gospel of Christ still 
speaks to the believer. The gospel of Christ the liberator now 
motivates the alert church member today. We find in Christ one 
who works with us and through us in society and in the indi¬ 
vidual soul to set us free. In the Lord of our lives we discover an 
enabling concern for body, mind and soul. The modern pro¬ 
phet-preacher-pastor of black people evolves into a crusader 
against life-denying systems and sins. 
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A new sense of both the Old and New Testament traditions 
has come to the forefront in the ministry of black congregations 
nation-wide. Such trends are manifested in congregations 
which reflect liberation in very pronounced styles of ministry. 
The preachers still proclaim the importance of personal sal¬ 
vation, the power of healing and the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
But that’s not all. Bold new programs of human services have 
emerged. Innovative ministries addressed to the specific needs 
of local communities and congregations take the form of 
housing projects, ethnic schools, senior citizens and youth 
programs, etc. Yet, the spirituality of the black tradition, 
particularly in worship, has not been sacrificed. 

The hand-in-hand continuance of mission with worship 
continues to embrace what has been drawn from the biblical 
models. Such models have proven to be vitally essential in the 
development of the black church. The sense of stewardship 
expressed from cover-to-cover in the Bible has not traditionally 
commanded the same devotion among blacks. This is not to say 
that a sense of commitment has not been prevalent like unto the 
loyalty of biblical man. Time and talents have always been im¬ 
portant stewardship dimensions. 

A closer look at the history of black culture reveals the 
reason for only a partial devotion to the stewardship dimen¬ 
sions of time, talent and treasures so vividly manifested through¬ 
out the Bible. Time and talents have taken priority in steward¬ 
ship pursuits among blacks. Since the American society has 
never fully accepted this minority, the church capitalized and 
suffered because of the existing cultural trends. With the door 
closed in the face of black pursuits in the larger society, the 
church provided the multitude of blacks with the only outlet for 
wholesome activity. The church was the place to go. For the 
most part, social activities headquartered at the church-house. 
Even other social, educational and fraternal institutions and 
organizations have their origin in the church setting and were 
otherwise church-related. Church going evolved, therefore, 
into much more than worship. Fellowship—always important 
among believers—was stressed to a vast degree. In the black 
church the master-servant roles of the larger society were dis¬ 
solved. Everyone was brother and sister. What biblical concept 
could be better substantiated! Jesus declared that the world 
would know his disciples because of their love for each other. 
Social events, hence, developed as an integral part of the 
stewardship through time emphasis. Suppers, fashion shows, 
musicals, homecomings and teas, etc., were equated with 
“giving God your time.” 
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In the same way the cultural advantages of the church as the 
main outlet for talent development became increasingly appar¬ 
ent and important in the lives of a socially ostracized people. 
The service of God with body, mind and soul provided an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for talent stewardship. For the most part, 
whatever talent was possessed could be used in the church en¬ 
vironment. After all, all talents are God-given. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few super heroes, the talents of black people found 
expression, primarily, in the local church. The talents of leader¬ 
ship, music, and public speaking for instance, among slaves, 
former slaves, children and grandchildren of slaves found fertile 
grounds at the home church. The using of human talents for the 
glory of God as his stewards originates in the holy scriptures 
and permeates the life of the black church. In history and con¬ 
temporary times, this fundamental biblical concept never di¬ 
minishes in the black church culture. The appearance of many 
black artists in the secular realm can be traced to a church back¬ 
ground. What is more, the inclination to frown upon any de¬ 
parture from church-related activity to secular society by black 
artists reveals the entrenched belief that everything belongs to 
God. In the black church culture the member who “goes out in¬ 
to the world” usually gets some static from the mainstream. 
The person who refuses to abandon the church scene is there¬ 
fore praised most highly for "giving all to Jesus.” 

The stewardship of treasures presents a greater challenge. 
This problem grows out of a historical dilemma—the meager 
resources of the people. Initially, the slave people had no pos¬ 
sessions. After the Emancipation Proclamation, the limited in¬ 
come was realized through crops and products which were only 
exchanged for other necessities of life. Throughout the his¬ 
tory of black people since slavery, the resources of the black 
population have remained near the subsistence level. Tradi¬ 
tionally, we have had barely enough to survive. Ofttimes the 
rural Christian would express his devotion to the Church with 
tangible support other than money. Food and fuel were fre¬ 
quently supplied to the church and the preacher. Services ren¬ 
dered by the members took the place of money to pay the bills. 

Coupled with these economically depressed conditions was 
the limited understanding of church leaders. The record shows 
that church leaders adapted themselves more to the social 
climate than to the scriptural criteria. The existence of many 
part-time preachers supported by the fruits of their service in 
other fields of labor somewhat stalled the awareness of scrip¬ 
tural stewardship. 

The advances of a more economically privileged member- 
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ship, the training of a more enlightened clergy and laity, and the 
demands of a “jet-age" population have miraculously helped 
create an atmosphere for re-evaluating the stewardship de¬ 
mands of the Bible. A surge toward financial independence and 
self-determination accompanies economic prosperity. For this 
cause the black church searches the scriptures, the source of 
faith and practice. A new concept of stewardship to match the 
ever-expanding visions of the missionary imperative is inevitable. 

Definition of goals 

The goal for those seriously involved in church leadership is 
always enabling the church to be the church. In the area of mis- 
sions-stewardship, there is much work to be done. All the men¬ 
tal and material energies at our disposal are required. Un¬ 
questionably, the rewards of developing workable concepts will 
be worth everything invested. 

Again, the past five years at New Zion Baptist Church 
(Louisville, Kentucky) provide a specific and unique guide for 
reaching these goals. The primary task in the minds of all con¬ 
cerned in 1972 was to erect a new edifice to replace the old 
building. Without pastoral leadership, little progress had been 
made. The members scattered somewhat and dwindled numer¬ 
ically. Division among members had begun its damaging work. 
All attempts at rebuilding and financing met with little success. 
In the course of the struggle to stay together, the need for direc¬ 
tion became glaringly apparent. The coming of a new leader 
provided an excellent opportunity to set forth worthy goals. In 
the meantime, through the Urban Renewal Program, the com¬ 
munity was undergoing change. Surely the new program and 
outlook of the church would have to coincide with and reflect 
the new day that had just begun. 

To this situation the new pastor brought some fundamental 
convictions worthy of concretizing. What were some of these 
convictions? The church must prepare not only to serve the 
present day, but also meet a rapidly evolving future. The church 
must become a self-sustaining institution. No longer should 
the church be dependent upon outside support. The members 
must support the program. Certainly, no building should be 
built that the members could not afford. Yet, the facilities must 
be adequate for immediate growth potential. But, many churches 
have been built and paid for without a sound scriptural stew¬ 
ardship program. How, then, should the building be financed? 
Tithes and offerings! This is God’s way revealed in the scrip¬ 
tures and no plan is better than God’s for doing his work. 
Still, it is the fairest. A tithing stewardship plan always means 
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equal sacrifice—not equal giving. Further, tithing is not geared 
only to building programs. Tithing is the financial steward¬ 
ship plan for the church—all the time. Sound stewardship 
takes care of the church financing even after the building 
is erected and after the mortgage is liquidated. If proportionate 
giving can be instituted on a church-wide basis, the need for all 
gimmickry disappears. In these critical times, what servant of 
God has time or energy to major in thinking up tricks to get 
money out of people’s pockets? "Fields are white and the harvest 
is waiting." If our time is spent developing one money raising 
scheme after another, who will bear the sheaves away? 

The church in this world can ill afford to be begging all the 
time. If God is all we say he is, the church should be rich in re¬ 
sources. The prophet Malachi issued a promise from the Lord 
of abundance through tithes and offerings (Malachi 3:10). 

Nevertheless, the task of any church extends beyond erect¬ 
ing buildings and paying current operating expenses. The 
Great Commission of our Lord never mentions anything about 
buildings and grounds. The task of the church is missions. The 
purpose for which Malachi called for tithes and offerings was 
the provision of meat in the storehouse of the Lord. For all 
practical purposes, the church of Jesus Christ is still the store¬ 
house. And meat is not maintenance. Meat is not furniture. Meat 
is something to eat. Meat supplies a vital and essential human 
need. Meat satisfies hunger and helps keep the body alive. 

It is at this point that missionary zeal becomes all-important. 
Missions is the very “meat" that keeps the church alive and 
fruitful. Missions makes the church what it ought to be. 
Through missions, the disciples of Christ carry out his Great 
Commission. No wonder, then, that missions should be tied 
in with any building project, operations budget and steward¬ 
ship program. 

New Zion Baptist Church was then presented with a mis- 
sions-stewardship plan that would include the erecting and 
maintaining of a new sanctuary. A tithing church! What other 
goal-merited pursuit in such a crucial hour? This goal included 
two dimensions. A tithing church is, first, a church that calls on 
every officer and member to begin personal giving with the 
tithe— 10 percent of individual income. This includes wages, 
gifts, bonuses, etc. Whatever money comes into my personal 
possession is shared with the Lord through the church. That 
amount which exceeds 10 percent is my offering. By regularly 
giving the tithes and offerings, the individual and the institution 
is blessed according to God’s word. Surely, every Christian 
wants to be blessed along with the church of his choice. 
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Secondly, the tithing church must also tithe. This means that 
the church that receives at least 10 percent of the members’ in¬ 
come has a tithing responsibility. Entrusted with the hard- 
earned monetary treasures of its people the church has a 
sacred responsibility to do all that it is supposed to do in the 
work of advancing the kingdom of the Savior. The very least 
the church of Christ can do is magnify his name beyond the 
four walls of its sanctuary. At least the church can give a tithe, 
10 percent to accomplish the work of the Master. The second 
goal of a tithing church is to allocate at least 10 percent of its 
income to missionary work in some form. 

In every denominational association, many meritorious ob¬ 
jectives are supported inadequately. In every community, many 
agencies are striving to meet desperate needs of people, with 
limited resources. The local church itself should be adopting 
programs to alleviate basic human problems. Benevolences 
still make up a substantial part of the ministry of any thriving 
congregation in this day of unemployment, food shortages, in¬ 
flation, juvenile deliquency, broken homes, etc. Beyond that, 
every existing congregation must share in spreading the gospel 
to members and non-members. Our day calls for new, tangible 
and expansive ways of exposing the message of hope to all. 
Even the ministry of the spoken word involves the use of litera¬ 
ture, tapes, radio broadcasts, telecasts, telephone services, 
rallies, etc. All of these cost money. The church seeking to ad¬ 
dress itself to the challenges of this generation can hardly 
afford to give less than the tithe for sending the gospel message 
of light and love beyond the doors of the edifice. 

The goal set before the congregation of New Zion Baptist 
Church of Louisville, Kentucky, was a heightened sense of pur¬ 
pose-outreach and operations. Outreach ministries include 
all the projects which are classified missions, benevolences, 
education and evangelism. The operations division encom¬ 
passes administration, maintenance, mortgage, music and 
other current expenses. It is important to define goals for the 
sake of clarity of purpose. It is also good for instituting a value 
system into the hearts and minds of the members. In 1972, the 
New Zion Baptist Church was presented with the goal of giving 
at least 10 percent to outreach ministries. The church had been 
accustomed to receiving about $20,000 annually through 
offerings and special efforts. In January, 1973, the church 
adopted a budget of $52,000. Ten percent ($5,200) of the 
total amount was specified for outreach. In January, 1976, 
the annual budget was set at $104,000. The outreach portion 
exceeded 25 percent—$29,000. Naturally, all standard sec- 
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tions such as foreign missions, denominational support and 
benevolences are substantially increased. Above all, large out¬ 
lays of funds have been designated to the radio broadcast, 
scholarship fund, evangelism, employment services, etc. (Note: 
In the two years service since the erection of the new edifice, 
the mortgage is practically reduced to half the original amount.) 

Discussion of problems 

The problems encountered in developing missions-steward- 
ship concepts into concrete realities encompasses past and 
present factors. Regardless of the soundness of biblical 
foundations and goals, many problems are very deep and far- 
reaching. Specific problem areas differ from place to place, 
especially those involving personalities. That human element 
greatly affects the success or failure of the program. Doubtless 
this is true because of the importance of money. 

Confidence in leaders is one of the key problem areas. The 
record of the past largely frames the reference for trust in 
present leaders. In the extreme, the congregation that has been 
‘‘ripped off” in the memorable past will have high hurdles before 
them. To some extent, every preacher faces this problem. The 
common notion that the preacher gets all the money or gets 
the bulk of the offerings is no small obstacle. Also, any pro¬ 
gressive stewardship plan will mean a substantial increase in 
church income. Hence, it is incumbent upon church financial 
leaders to conduct business in a way that will create—not 
cripple—confidence, to the extent that the confidence is fos¬ 
tered and instilled goals can be realized. 

Tradition and customs are often road blocks to developing 
new styles of giving and giving out. (Giving refers to individual 
stewardship. Giving out refers to financing missions by the 
church.) The way of church finance in past years handicaps 
innovations because people often resist change. This does not 
mean that they do not want to do a new thing. Church people, 
however, are reluctant to try new ways. What has proven suffi¬ 
cient in the previous years is not quickly and easily abandoned. 
The custom of "raising” money rather than "giving" money has 
tended to foster competition among church leaders. To find new 
channels for this enthusiasm provides a task of replacement. 
Old customs must not only be abandoned; they must fill needs. 
Old customs must be replaced with new customs. The innova¬ 
tions must be geared to aligning the church program more 
closely with the scriptures and with service to the present age. 
The relics of the past must be expected to serve the future. 
Many times they are still useful, but only as memorabilia. 
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The financial record of former years also hinders many from 
believing the drastic change that good stewardship presents 
and promises. How can a church that has rarely received more 
than $400 weekly foresee an immediate increase to $1,000 
weekly? This is almost unthinkable, even for the person of 
vision. Nevertheless, this actually happened at New Zion Bap¬ 
tist Church between the first Sunday of November and Decem¬ 
ber, in 1972. Even after it happened, there is still doubt that 
such an upsurge will continue. Perhaps that sense of doubt 
never fully disappears. 

Coupled with the record of past finances is the image the 
congregation has of itself. Usually the feeling that larger con¬ 
gregations deal in larger finances make the small group under¬ 
estimate itself. The big churches would have bigger budgets 
if a sound stewardship were instituted. But this is not always 
possible. Sometimes it seems that leaders in the smaller 
churches have better influence and contact with their con¬ 
stituencies. Regardless of size, God’s people must come to 
realize this promise remains the same: “Attempt great things 
for God. Expect great things from God.” 

Education of needs is another key problem area. The need 
must be decided upon and then declared. The need must be 
substantiated as valid for each congregation. Education is 
necessary since needs encompass the tangible and intangible 
aspects of church ministry. Few have not grasped the need for 
buildings and resultant maintenance and beautification. Mis¬ 
sion education remains a frontier not yet conquered in the 
hearts of the average church member. “What are they doing 
with all that money?" is sometimes a valid question. Most often 
the question is raised out of ignorance or indifference. To over¬ 
come these elements poses perhaps the most serious obstacle 
to a progressive ministry. 

Lack of faith afflicts the progress of development in the local 
church. Faith and finance are closely related. The teachings 
of Jesus directed his disciples to seek the location of a man’s 
treasure in order to discover his heart’s devotion. Faithlessness 
characterizes the whole realm of serving Christ in this world. 
A survey of the regular worshipper reveals how many Christians 
walk by sight, not by faith. The great distress over money prob¬ 
lems and general economic matters speaks eloquently of how 
little modern man depends on God. The credit system of our 
contemporary economy is based on job security and delayed 
payments. If the paycheck comes, we pay the bills. Otherwise, 
the creditor waits with interest charges. The concept of trustee¬ 
ship rather than ownership also pervades the modern mood. 
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This makes it difficult for many Christians to accept tithing. 
Obviously, the Bible message is not taken seriously. Once 
God’s ownership of all resources is firmly established, the first 
obstacle of faithlessness is overcome. The second step is to 
instill a sense of obligation. God expects at least the tithe. He 
summons us to dedicate our tithes and offerings to the work of 
the Kingdom. The Lord might well have required 50 percent. 
What a sobering fact! Faithlessness is a characteristic of the 
sincere supporter of the church which must be dispelled. 

Conservatism is a kind term for a more spiritually deprived 
person. In every church the number of members that want to 
keep God’s part and the other nine-tenths is depressingly 
apparent. The conservatives are found in every economic 
category. They don’t want to give what they are giving. To sug¬ 
gest an increase is unthinkable. Fortunately, this crowd is small 
in number. But, their effect on the other members can be 
damaging. Without their rightful share, an imbalance is created. 
The conservative that becomes aggressive in his way of think¬ 
ing can have an devastating effect on the new, weak or innocent 
believer in biblical stewardship. The positive aspect of this 
problem element should also be cited. The prosperity of those 
who give liberally seems to correspond with the conservatives. 
Sometimes the good stewards’ prosperity overshadows the 
conservative. Any hardship for the conservative seems to more 
pointedly justify giving God his rightful portion. One pastor 
whose membership numbered 1200 took notice of those who 
tithed. Eleven hundred gave their tithe to the Lord. The other 100 
had their tithes collected by the Lord. 

Revised goals present a problem for the successfully de¬ 
veloped program. The church on the move must be careful 
never to outrun itself in goals and gifts. The projects adopted 
by the church must always reflect increasing finanical support. 
A comprehensive program is essential. The ministry of the 
church must not be one-sided. Monetary increases should be 
spread out in a balanced ministry. For instance, all the surplus 
income must not be spent in foreign missions or new furniture. 
Many church leaders think that once the finances are received 
they will know automatically where to make the appropriation. 
Be under no illusion. Revising goals requires much prayer, 
vision and concern for the total person and the total ministry 
of the church. 

Plans and practices 

The position of the pastor-preacher in developing missions 
stewardship concepts is most crucial. First, the pastor-preacher 
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must be a good steward himself. His ministry, manner and 
money must reflect that God has control of his life. The apostle 
Paul commended the bishops to a life-style that creates con¬ 
fidence among people. Every church should have at least one 
good steward—the leader. Every pastor-preacher, in particular, 
should be a tither. This should be an established fact. Surpris¬ 
ingly, credibility is not established by fanfare or exhibition. 
“Preach the Word, live the life” will adequately advertise the 
good steward. 

Before presenting any new stewardship campaign to the 
congregation, the pastor-preacher must seek to expose himself 
to all available data on the subject. The Bible is always an in¬ 
dispensable source. The religious book stores of every denomi¬ 
nation carry an assortment of literature on church admini¬ 
stration, finance, stewardship, mission objectives, etc. The South¬ 
ern Baptist Convention and the American Baptist Convention 
have developed separate plans for promoting stewardship. 
These may always be used as guides and source materials. 
It is not always advisable to use the white church and Con¬ 
vention sources “lock, stock and barrel” in the black church. 
The techniques and approaches should be studied and used 
in the black setting when applicable. Like the worship and 
hymns of the white church, these stewardship plans should be 
“blackenized.” 

It is also useful for the aspiring stewardship-missions pro¬ 
moter to be well versed in the arguments against biblical 
stewardship in the black church. Much soul-searching is required 
for the leader who wants to change the customs of the black 
church. Rigorous commitment to the task is essential. Radical 
change may not be the immediate goal. But, in most cases, 
ultimately a complete changeover should result. The pastor- 
preacher must prayerfully and skillfully act, but only after a 
careful assessment of the local situation. 

Honesty, truthfulness and conviction will outlast and suc¬ 
ceed when schemes and gimmickry fail. New games are not 
more enduring or rewarding than the old games. The scriptural 
way is not a one-man show but it must start with someone with 
vision and conviction. To the extent that the pastor-preacher 
can instill that same commitment into the hearts and minds of 
the members, he will succeed in developing such concepts into 
concrete realities. 

How does the movement spread from the minister of the 
church to the members? What are some of the practical ap¬ 
proaches that can be used to light the fire of enthusiasm 
throughout the ranks of the congregation? It is a step-by-step 
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process. The approaches should tackle the overall problems. 
Specific action may also be designed for certain areas of 
difficulty. Yet, the program should always be considered in 
totality. 

We have already discussed the minister’s role in creating 
confidence. Once the spirit of trust is established, every step 
taken should reflect and bolster that attitude. In short, the 
minister should avoid a “hit and miss” impression. 

Facts always prevail over feelings in matters of finance. The 
facts should be used to confront the problems of tradition and 
past record. Usually the facts will reveal a lower income in the 
past was caused by a lower economic earning level among the 
members. The inequities of giving through “raising” money be¬ 
come immediately apparent. Too often the burden was carried 
by the small group of activity-minded “willing workers.” The 
reports of captains and group leaders also fostered the notion 
of a "chosen few” that, because of their efforts, should have a 
preferred status in the membership. Much of the credit for fund¬ 
raising went to the captains rather than to the crew. The facts 
reveal also that many members who exert considerable influ¬ 
ence in a church are not always the best financial supporters. 

A change of emphasis from competition to commitment is 
vitally essential. Friendly competition is always wholesome, 
but that should not be the motivating factor. Commitment to the 
work of Christ and gratitude for the blessings of God should be 
virtues magnified in the lives of Christian stewards. 

Devotion to the ministry of Christ is best fostered by a con¬ 
centrated effort of teaching missions. Once a church member 
is educated to the importance of missions, the struggle is 
partially overcome. Missions is still the main business of the 
church at home and abroad. Too few of our people know about 
our responsibility to present the gospel on the homefront and 
the foreign field. Out of an education for missions comes a 
necessary, inevitable reordering of priorities. 

Since most people measure success by material things, this 
reality must be dealt with. I have discovered that a joint pro¬ 
gram of missions and maintenance works best. This is a model 
for continuing use. It also helps to make “missions only” causes 
more acceptable. 

For instance, when the yearly budget is recommended, all 
maintenance areas (utilities, salaries, music, mortgage, etc.) 
should be taken care of first Then, at least 10 percent of the 
budget should be allotted to mission causes and projects 
(foreign missions, benevolences, demoninational work, 
scholarships, etc.) Any innovative stewardship plan will in- 
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crease income enough to include the 10 percent for missions. 

These expenditures should be met just as faithfully as other 
bills. 

The inclusion of a worthy missions allotment in the annual 
budget will eliminate piecemeal appropriations. It will also 
establish a pattern for future increases. More importantly, the 
gradual use of the percentage plan for missions will be more 
acceptable later, once this method is generally accepted. 

Another worthwhile consideration for missions stewardship 
is the periodic finance increases and special occasions. When¬ 
ever the income or budget is exceeded, the same percentage 
of the surplus should be designated for missions endeavors as 
in the annual budget. It should also be clearly understood that 
whenever the members are asked to make special contributions 
(according to their ability), maintenance projects and missions 
are being financed. For example, each year the sacrificial 
pledges of New Zion Baptist Church in the church anniversary 
have amounted to about $10,000. Ten percent of that income 
goes for outreach. In this year of 1976, $1,000 was pledged to 
the NAACP emergency appeal. 

The appeal to the individual member to support the church 
through tithes and offerings deserves serious consideration. 
Now that they have an annual budget outlining guidelines for 
the total ministry of the church, the individual must be chal¬ 
lenged and committed. How is this done? It can be done with¬ 
out preaching a sermon on tithing. I know. In four years of 
phenomenal financial increase, I have not preached one single 
sermon on tithing and stewardship. First, the major complaint 
lodged against too many of our churches and ministers is their 
preoccupation with money on Sundays during worship. Per¬ 
haps this is warranted, considering the ongoing financial pinch 
of the average church. Although it has helped us pay the bills, 
campaigning for more money has left a bad taste with many of 
our parishioners. However, talk about money and money mat¬ 
ters is not absent from the environment of our local congre¬ 
gation in Louisville. Money is emphasized in more subtle and 
less offensive ways. Initially, stewardship was presented in a 
series of church business meetings and adopted. Then, 
stewardship education was formally taught on a weekly basis 
at the mid-week service. To get the program off the ground, a 
committee was formed of all current tithers to enlist non-tithers. 
The committee chose the “buddy system” wherein each person 
contacted another person. In one month the weekly offering 
tripled in 1972. Since that time it has doubled. 

In the weekly bulletins and quarterly reports the offerings 
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are divided to show the overwhelming difference that the tithers 
make. Each Sunday the tithers stand for consecration, just 
before bringing their offerings to the front of the church. 

Once the number of tithers exceeds the numbers of non- 
tithers, some rules may be instituted: (1) All officers must be 
established tithers. (2) Weekly dues may be eliminated to make 
every member an actual or potential tither. (3) Financial quotas 
for church auxiliaries are eliminated. All receipts from groups 
become a result of loyalty, not requirement. (Group members’ 
dues are the voluntary decision of members.) (4) Offerings are 
received during worship, not in Sunday School. (5) Special 
financial emphasis days (church anniversary, men’s day, 
women’s day) are based on a graduating scale according to 
ability rather than a prescribed amount (i.e., $100 per 
person). (6) Profit-making ventures are strictly prohibited. All 
activities which require individual payment (trips, dinners, etc.) 
are priced to cover expenses only. 

Along with these changes in customs, certain benefits are 
realized for the members themselves. (1) Without the profit 
motives, all outside activities cost less. (2) Tithing makes 
possible advantages through abundance. Many church ac¬ 
tivities are free or available at minimal cost. (3) New church- 
sponsored services and programs directly benefit the members 
and their families (dinners for bereaved families after funerals, 
scholarships, emergency employment, benevolences, etc.). 

A sense of achievement also accompanies a successful 
stewardship-missions program. The average person is always 
happy to be able to do more than before. It also is gratifying 
and rewarding for the members to sense the results of missions 
outreach programs. The good effects of a radio broadcast, aid 
to community agencies and individual families, etc., can never 
be fully evaluated. 

Success begets success. Faith begets faith. Those who have 
trusted God to do what was thought impossible in past times are 
more readily willing to trust him today for the unconquered ho¬ 
rizons that await. “If you’ve got the faith—God’s got the power!” 

Sincere questions honest people ask 
about tithing 

1. What is a tithe? 

It is a Bible word describing the first tenth of one's income 
as property rightfully claimed by God. Originally it was the 
first bushel out of every 10 bushels of grain, the first lamb 
out of the 10 lambs born, etc. 
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It is the clear-cut standard established throughout the 
Holy Bible as a principle by which God’s work is financed. 
Today it amounts to 10 percent of one’s regular income. 

2. Should I tithe before my private taxes? 

Yes! And thank God that America allows 30 percent of 
your income as a tax deduction. 

3. Should I give the whole tithe to the church where I am a 
member? 

Yes. The strength of every local church is all-important! 
Unless it gets the first share and the whole share, the base 
of operations can easily be eroded and undermined by com¬ 
peting appeals from other worthy causes. “Bring the whole 
tithes to MY storehouse ” (Malachi 3:10). 

4. If I give my tithe to the church, what do I do about extra 
appeals? 

That’s where offerings come in. The church speaks of 
tithes and offerings ... not tithes or offerings. Don’t 
worry .. . You can’t outgive God! 

5. I am operating a business . . . should I tithe my salary or on 
net annual business profits? 

You tithe regularly on your salary. At the end of the year, 
you supplement this by tithing your net annual business 
profits. 

6. I agree tithing is the right thing to do, but I have already 
committed my income and there just isn’t money left over to 
pledge—What do I do? 

Remember the principle: Do not let past mistakes dictate 
your present and future decisions! So, if you have not been 
tithing, do not continue to make this mistake! (1) Release 
yourself, if necessary, from some of your commitments. (2) 
Do not continue to penalize God’s work for your past errors 
of financial judgement. 

7. I have been in real desperate financial straits. I may even 
have to go into bankruptcy. Can you honestly and sincerely 
ask me to tithe? 

Yes! You need a miracle! Begin by getting the best con¬ 
sultant you can. God is the best financial consultant! He 
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promises to give you the wisdom if you give him his tenth. 
Ten percent is a small fee to pay for a smart consultant that 
can pull you out of the woods! But . . . 

8. I’m in bankruptcy now! What should I do? 

Well, make sure that God gets his share along with the 
other creditors. Be sure to calculate how much you owe him. 
How much would your tithe have amounted to since you 
have started earning an income? How much have you given 
him during this period of time? How much do you still owe 
him? Make sure he gets treated as fairly as the other 
creditors when your equity is distributed. Now add him to 
your team permanently. You’ll need his skill, his wisdom, 
his inspiration and his blessings . . . when you start over 
again. 

9. I would like to tithe, but I am not sure of my income! 

At least you can tithe what you can expect you will re¬ 
ceive. Thousands of Christians tithe one-tenth of what they 
would like to receive as an annual salary or income! And 
almost invariably they testify that their annual income has 
climbed up to their hopes on which they started tithing at 
the beginning of the year! Unexpected money, bills withheld 
that they anticipated, and surplus income surprised them 
through the year! 

10. What if I tithe and feel I have made a mistake afterwards? 

You won’t! And if you should be the first person who 
would feel this way, all you have to do is ask for your money 
back. You’ll get it! 

11.1 would like to tithe, but I am not sure I agree completely with 
the way all of the money is spent! 

Naturally! No single person completely agrees with the 
way every dollar is spent in any institution! On that basis, 
you would give to nothing! The question you must ask your¬ 
self as a positive thinker: Is there something happening 
through this movement that I think is wonderful? 

12. Are there people who give more than 10 percent? 

Yes, many! The tithe is a minimum standard . . . not an 
ultimate goal! 
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13. Did Jesus ever praise people for tithing? 

No. It was their duty! You don’t praise people for what 
they are supposed to do! Praise is only earned by people 
who go beyond the call to duty! And Jesus did that! He 
praised one person for giving money to the church. That 
was a poor widow who dropped in “everything she had.” 
She gave 100 percent! 

14. My married partner does not agree with me on tithing. What 
do I do? 

If you have a private allowance, or a personal income, at 
least begin by tithing that! Then do as hundreds of people 
are doing in your condition, simply complete the full tithe 
by taking 20 percent, if necessary, out of your earnings. Or 
fill in the balance out of your allowance. Or supplement 
your income with a few hours of extra work each week. And 
have the joy of knowing that you are doing a fantastic work 
for Jesus Christ! 

15. I lack the faith ... I wish I had it . . . how do I get it? 

There is only one way. Try something that seems very 
difficult—or impossible! When it works out, you will have a 
faith that’s unshakable! That’s why nothing builds faith more 
quickly and with greater excitement and enthusiasm than this 
practice of tithing. But if you reach the point that tithing no 
longer excites you or inspires your faith, it’s time to increase 
your pledge until it is big enough to be risky enough to give 
God a chance to continue to prove how great he is! 

Now remember—attempt something great for God: 
expect something great from God! 

“I ask you, is it right for a person to cheat God? Of course 
not, yet you are cheating me. ‘How?’ you ask. In the matter of 
tithes and offerings. A curse isonallof you because the whole 
nation is cheating me. Bring the full amount of your tithes to 
the Temple, so that there will be plenty of food there. Put me to 
the test and you will see that I will open the windows of heaven 
and pour out on you in abundance all kinds of good things.” 

If you've got the faith—God's got the power!! 
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Undergirding the 
Church’s Mission - 
Christian Education 

by 

Rev. Paul A. Clark 
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A. The Status of Christian Education in 
Black Baptist Churches 

Today, there is a new emphasis in many black churches. 
Traditionally, black churches in America have been "preachin’ 
churches.” In our day, many of these churches are trying to 
blend preaching and teaching, worship and education. Chris¬ 
tian education is being added as a serious concern along with 
the church’s traditional emphasis upon worship. 

There is an excitement to Christian education that is new. 
The people are willing and able to develop new educational 
programming. Teacher training workshops are well planned 
and attended. The teachers are excited and enthusiastic about 
their church work and their training opportunities. 

An air of uniqueness surrounds this new emphasis. Never 
before have so many of these churches sponsored Chris¬ 
tian education workshops or considerd some of these new 
Christian education programs. There are Sunday School 
teachers who are attending their first workshop or retreat. 

With the excitement and uniqueness has come the develop¬ 
ment of many new educational programs. Listed among these 
new programs would be the Sunday School, Saturday church 
school, weekday educational ministries, day-care programs, 
nursery schools, retreats, teacher training opportunities, and 
special youth programs. Moreover, national Christian edu¬ 
cation congresses are held and attended by thousands. State 
congresses are growing in' size and importance. If you have 
the development of the programs, the buildings will follow. 
Many churches have built educational buildings or enlarged 
their current facilities within the last few years. In Virginia, the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church recently accepted a full-time theo¬ 
logically trained director of Christian education to serve as an 
educational resource to its church. Other churches are sure to 
follow in the near future. 

In light of this picture, what are some of the needs that con¬ 
front congregations as they try to do Christian education? The 
most crucial and important need is educational planning. In this 
guidebook, I have given primary attention to providing a 
resource help for persons who want to improve their ability to 
define and plan Christian education programs. This connecting 
thread runs throughout this guide, from topic to topic. In 
addition, this guide presents a brief overview of the purpose, 
definition and biblical foundation for educational ministry. 
Without an overall church purpose or goal, planning for edu¬ 
cation will not bring commitment. 
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B. Why develop a ministry of Christian edu¬ 
cation? 

A church develops its teaching ministry because the Chris¬ 
tian faith includes a body of content that must become incor¬ 
porated into the lives of its believers and carried out in the 
world. Each new generation must be introduced to the sub¬ 
stance and application of this content. Each current generation 
must increase its ability to apply this content to their lives. The 
content of the faith is not the faith itself. A church teaches be¬ 
cause faith without substance is like faith without works. A 
Christian who stands within the faith tradition of the gospel 
needs to know the background, history, content and application 
of this gospel. As such, this content undergirds all that we are 
about as Christians. 

A church develops its teaching ministry because teaching is 
a ministry. It is a means of offering something helpful to all 
persons of all ages. Its application is for the "right now.” Fur¬ 
thermore, it is a means of preparing the spiritual and human 
resources of persons for their future development. It stands, as 
such, within the context of a nurturing ministry. It is a labor of 
love as well as a labor motivated by faith. 

A church teaches because the presentation of the gospel 
requires that all available resources and opportunities be used 
to cultivate the religious growth of all persons. The gospel is 
shared in terms of the specific needs, age levels, and thought 
patterns of the learners. The teaching ministry offers a church 
the opportunity to focus upon a specific body of content for a 
specific group of persons. 

The church, as used here, is not referring to a building or a 
book. The church is caring, hardworking people who make up a 
local congregation. Without this meaning to “church,” there 
would be no ministry of Christian education. 

C. The purpose and definition of Christian 
education 

Defining the purpose of Christian education is a complex 
process. Listen to several local church educators as they 
attempt to discuss this matter at a recent board of Christian 
education meeting: 

Gloria: "I believe the purpose is to bring persons to Christ.” 

Deacon Neal: "Yes, but it is also to give them some basic 
Christian teachings.” 

Superintendent Rhodes: “Yes, and I believe it is to make 
Christianity relate to the world as it is.” 
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Eugertha: “You know, some of our people have such real 
human needs that we must be concerned about these needs.” 

Pastor Gaines: “Christian education also means teaching 
the Bible.” 

As you look at what is being said about the purpose of 
Christian education, the issue for discussion goes to the very 
heart of our understanding of the purpose and mission of the 
church. Unfortunately, we cannot answer all the questions at 
once. Nonetheless, every church needs to develop some kind 
of mental affirmation as to what its purpose is for Christian 
education. As we begin to understand and interpret Christian 
education, that in itself is a challenge! 

Christian education, at its very core, is centrally concerned 
with what it means to become a disciple of Jesus Christ. Paul 
H. Vieth, who was among the pioneers in Christian education 
and for many years professor of Christian education at Yale, 
states this purpose: 

“Christian education consists of those activities whose purpose is 
the increase of the Christian faith and commitment to discipleship. 
Its basic concept is the Christian gospel, and its method is guided 
by an understanding of the pupil and how he learns as he confronts 
the compulsions of the gospel in a multitude of complex human 
relationships.” 1 

This statement is supported by Gerald H. Slusser, professor 
of Christian education at Eden Theological Seminary, when he 
concludes the purpose of Christian education is to “help per¬ 
sons to become self-conscious responsible Christians, people 
who make enlightened reponses in faith.” 2 

What does all this say about a definition for 
Christian education? 

Even though it is very difficult to define Christian education 
clearly and succinctly, we need to have some definition as a 
starting point. For our study, the definition given by Paul H. 
Vieth in The Church and Christian Education will serve as a 
working model: 

"Christian education is the process by which persons are con¬ 
fronted with and controlled by the Christian gospel. It involves the 
efforts of the Christian community to guide both young and adult 


’Paul H. Vieth, The Church School (Philadelphia: Christian Edu¬ 
cation Press, 1957), p. 23. 

2 Gerald H. Slusser, A Dynamic Approach to Church Education 
(Philadephia: Geneva Press, 1968), p. 109. 
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persons toward an even richer possession of the Christian heritage 
and a fuller participation in the life and work of the Christian fellow¬ 
ship. It is both individual and social in nature. It is individual, be¬ 
cause it deals with persons, and each person is unique and different 
from all other persons. It is social, because it seeks to relate persons 
to the Christian community and to transform community life toward 
an ever fuller embodiment of Christian ideals. It is concerned with 
the past, the present, and the future—with the past because it seeks 
to introduce persons to their religious heritage, with the present 
because it aims to make religion a vital force in every response to 
life, with the future because it cultivates creative experience leading 
to growth in wisdom and stature and favor with God and man." 3 

Thus, Christian education is a two-way communication 
channel. We become aware of it and we need to respond to it. 
A definition in its broadest sense involves an understanding of 
evangelism, missions, the meaning of the church, Christian 
tradition, and current life situations in the world. In its most 
limited sense, Christian education must not become so infatu¬ 
ated with any one of the above concerns so as to lose its em¬ 
phasis upon being a deliberate teaching-learning ministry of 
the church for all its people. 

How does the Bible relate to Christian 
education? 

The Bible is undisputedly the word of God for members of a 
Baptist church. It is the one book church people cherish. In¬ 
deed, Christians are still referred to as “the people of the book.” 
A biblical foundation is essential to Christian education. 

Two passages of scripture go to the very core of a biblical 
basis for Christian education. In Deuteronomy 6:4-6, we find 
this injunction: “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord; 
And you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your might. And these words 
which I command you this day shall be upon your heart.” In 
the New Testament, Luke 2:52, Jesus is portrayed as one who 
“increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” At the center of the Old Testament passage is the notion 
that to love God requires some serious study of the divine word 
(the use of the mind). In the New Testament, Jesus of Nazareth 
is portrayed as a growing person in harmony with God, himself 
and his neighbors. If we use Jesus as our model for Christian 
growth, we can see the wider vision necessary for our educa¬ 
tional ministry: that of organizing our teaching program so as 

3 Paul H. Vieth, The Church and Christian Education (St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1947), p. 52. 
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to increase our awareness of God, the developing of a nurtur¬ 
ing ministry of love to facilitate wholesome self-concepts, and 
the developing of a ministry that teaches us to love our neigh¬ 
bors. Finally, the old and new are blended in Matthew 22:37-39 
with the new commandment given by Jesus: “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And a second is like it, You shall love your neighbor as yourself. 
On these two commandments depend all the law and the proph¬ 
ets.” In view of these statements, the biblical foundations for a 
Christian education ministry include: 

1. The Bible must be known before it can be interpreted. 

2. Bible teaching requires that it be geared to the develop¬ 
mental stage, interest, and age of the learner. 

3. Understanding the Bible requires a life-long interaction 
between the growing learner and the dynamic action of 
God. 

4. The Bible requires us to apply its teachings to the world 
we live in today. 

5. Our love for God requires us to study the divine word as 
an aspect of a growing faith. 

6. The total teaching ministry of a church needs to be cen¬ 
tered and undergirded by a biblical foundation. 

7. There is good evidence that Jesus was a scholar of the 
Old Testament and his example would suggest that his 
committed disciples be scholars of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

It is indeed our love for God and our commitment to a grow¬ 
ing awareness of the implications of Christian discipleship that 
lead us to make the Bible a focal point for our teaching ministry. 

Educational planning is the key 

Educational planning is the key that unlocks the question, 
“So what do we do about education in the church?” Planning is 
an artistic way to build a church program that will be exciting, 
creative, and stand the test of time. Planning is more art than 
science because of these two facts: the need for good com¬ 
munication and the need for flexibility. As such, planning is a 
most important human activity. Everything else related to plan¬ 
ning is dependent upon communication and flexibility within 
the planning group. 

Can planning be stewardship? 

Planning is a significant means to improve the investment of 
time, energy and abilities of our church people. It is so impor- 
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tant that we do not waste the full measure of these human 
resources. Stewardship in its broadest sense relates to how we 
use our human resources. Good planning is just another way to 
get the maximum use from our resources in the church. 

H. Who, then, does the planning? 

Every church that is serious about building a good ministry 
of Christian education will need a group of capable educational 
planners. If you do not have such a group, you will need to build 
one. If you do have such a group, you need to rely upon them. 

Some churches have standing committees or boards who 
are responsible for keeping current programs alive and in good 
working order. Every church school needs a group of creative 
and supportive persons responsible for its life and depth. New 
programs mean new groups of persons are needed for planning 
help and implementation. Regardless of your church structure, 
any small group of concerned persons can do planning. 

Most Christian educational planning groups will include the 
superintendent of the Sunday School, several parents, several 
teachers, possibly a deacon or woman’s missionary leader. The 
pastor is a standing member (ex-officio) of all planning groups 
in the church. Some churches may include one or two youth 
representatives in the group. 

I. How does the pastor help with planning? 

No church can develop its maximum Christian education 
potential until its pastor cares for and is involved in this min¬ 
istry. The pastor, to the best of his ability, needs to become an 
enabler for his Christian education ministry. An enabler is one 
who understands his function as being a helper of rather than a 
doer for. The enabling minister uses the full extent of his human 
and spiritual resources to help people do for themselves what 
they will not do or are unable to do if left to their own concerns 
and whims. On the other hand, the enabling pastor is not a 
director of Christian education. A pastor cannot be a director 
and still do all the pastoral shepherding. An enabling pastor 
does find some way to work with, encourage and guide. Thus, 
the style of ministry for the pastor would include being a spiri¬ 
tual counselor, teacher, preacher, questioner and facilitator to 
his educational planners. For black churches, the pastor is a 
vital person in any effective educational programing. 
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J. A model for educational planning 

Imagine yourself on a church picnic out in the lovely country¬ 
side. The meal has been prepared and served. You are seated 
on the grass next to a giant oak tree. Nearby you overhear this 
conversation: 

“Well, Pastor, I think something really needs to be done about our 
Christian education program,” says Deacon Sorrell. “We have a 
more difficult world in which to bring up our people,” he continues. 
“My child," says Mattie Lewis, "does not even want to come to Sun¬ 
day School. He claims they do the same old thing every week. We 
need to get our teachers doing more creative things. Something 
different, you know.” “For me,” says Superintendent Morton, “the 
Bible is the important thing. But, we need help in teaching it. Our 
teachers don’t know it very well, themselves." Looking up from his 
dessert, Bob Taylor states rather sadly, "It seems such a shame that 
we adults do so poorly in attending and teaching in our church. We 
are the models, and look at our examples!” 

Now, shift to a local church situation where Pastor Wash¬ 
ington has gathered around him a small group of concerned 
and committed persons from his church. He says, "I remember 
our church picnic several weeks ago and the honest sharing 
that took place. Before I went home that day I wrote down the 
main concerns you expressed. Let’s put them on this black¬ 
board and see if there are more to add.” He lists their concerns 
about Christian education: 

1. Children not interested in coming. 

2. Need for more creative teaching. 

3. Need to have more effective Bible teachers. 

4. Need to get adults involved. 

Finally, one more is added by the pastor, who asks, “What 
about our young people? How can we reach them in Christian 
education?” Number five is then added: Need to get our youth 
involved. 

“This is more than we can handle at one time,” says Pastor 
Washington. “What do we really need to be working on now?” 

Soon the group selects the idea of doing something about 
getting all the teachers to use more effective and creative ways 
to teach. This becomes the common concern for the group. 

"What do we do next?” asks Superintendent Morton. Ensuing 
questions are raised and reflected upon. “What good are crea¬ 
tive techniques to teachers who do not know how to plan a 
lesson?” asks the pastor. 

"Why doesn't our curriculum have better ideas for us?” asks 
Deacon Sorrell, who also teaches in the adult department. 
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For a few moments some clarifying statements are given. 
Not all the questions can be answered. But things do move 
along. Finally, the group tries to write its goal. After 10 minutes 
of sharing and rewriting, this emerges: Our goal is to provide for 
the teachers a training experience on how to plan a lesson 
using more creative teaching techniques. 

“But when is this to happen?” asks Pastor Washington. In 
response, the group suggests the goal be completed by Novem¬ 
ber 1. 

“How are we going to carry out this goal?" requests Mattie 
Lewis. 

After 10 more minutes, it is suggested that an all-day Chris¬ 
tian education workshop be planned for all teachers and 
prospective teachers in the church. There will be a group for 
teachers of children, another group for teachers of youth, and 
another group for teachers of adults. Three groups require 
three leaders as facilitators. In the final minutes of the meeting, 
it is suggested that these leaders be requested to use the 
regular Sunday School curriculum. It is also suggested that 
teachers actually be given time to develop a teaching plan and 
share it with their workshop group. Everyone wants to see the 
improvement. 

With five minutes left in the meeting, the pastor says, “This 
has been a good meeting. I feel excited by the prospect of doing 
something to help ourselves. We still have a few things to do. 
We need several persons to look around for our workshop 
leaders. We also need to select a specific date and place. I 
would like to nominate Superintendent Morton to chair the 
workshop planning committee. How about it, Superintendent 
Morton? Will you accept?” “Yes, I will—on one condition. The 
members of this committee must be willing to serve as the plan¬ 
ning committee,” he states. 

In the final few moments the superintendent lists the things 
that need to be done. A place, date, exact workshop time, lunch 
preparation, publicity and teacher commitment are suggestive 
of the list. Following the specific task assignments, Super¬ 
intendent Morton now requests that this committee meet again 
in six weeks for reports, evaluation, and review. 

In closing the pastor says, “I am so glad to see us working 
together like this. It is so frustrating and depressing to hear all 
the complaints and see nothing done in response. Let’s pray." 

Six weeks later in the follow-up meeting the assigned tasks 
have been completed. Reports are heard from persons dealing 
with the workshop time, place and date. Two persons announce 
they have compiled a list of possible resource facilitators for 
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the three groups. The publicity persons are preparing some 
brochures for distribution with a special cover letter. They 
announce that each teacher and a list of possible teaching 
prospects will be personally called for commitment. Cost is 
discussed and decided upon. Lunch will be prepared by three 
volunteer cooks. Some good planning work has been com¬ 
pleted. 

In the book, Design for Adult Education in the Church, by 
Bergevin and McKinley, six steps for program planning are 
given. See if you can determine where each of the following 
steps specifically fit into the above planning story. They are: 

1. Discover a common need. 

2. Look at the practical issues and questions that need to be 
asked. 

3. Write out your goal(s) for your program. This (these) 
goal(s) is (are) the specific statement of your desired re¬ 
sults. It (they) need(s) to be clear, concise and measurable. 
Can it (they) be attained? 

4. Select the best resources available for carrying out your 
intended goal(s). 

5. Choose a variety of methods which can be used to imple¬ 
ment the approach to the intended goal(s). 

6. Plan a detailed outline of the program including such 
things as time, place, date, schedule, leadership re¬ 
sponsibilities, publicity and evaluation. 

Finally, evaluation is essential! When the planning commit¬ 
tee has completed its work; sometimes a period of reflection 
is necessary to consider some of these questions: 

1. Were the needs clear and relevant? 

2. Can the goal(s) be achieved? 

3. Is (are) the goal(s) realistic? 

4. Is our general strategy workable? 

5. How can we improve upon our plan? 

6. What needs to be done next? 

Review, evaluation and revision are a constant part of a good 
planning process. If planning is to reflect the needs of growing 
Christian persons, it must be open to being molded by these 
very persons. 

Where does the Sunday School fit into the 
need for educational planning? 

The most important specific teaching-learning program your 
church can develop as a focal point to its Christian education 
ministry is its Sunday School. Regardless of its weaknesses 
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and limitations, for most churches the Sunday School is still 
the most significant learning opportunity that can be provided. 
It is the only time-and-event program that deals with persons 
of ail ages. At the same time, it can provide significant learning 
opportunities on a broad scale. Because it is a school, it does 
require a deliberate and carefully planned approach to its 
teaching-learning program. Moreover, only good educational 
planning that focuses upon the needs of the learners and the 
needs of a school can make a church school a significant vessel 
of religious instruction. Thus, the Sunday School should be¬ 
come the very center of your Christian education program. 
Good planning for the Sunday School as an essential aspect of 
Christian education may result in some of these programs: 
•Teacher training programs 
•Special programs of interest to children 
•A new design for your youth ministry 
•Re-organization of your Sunday School 
•A more active board of education or educational commit¬ 
tee 

•Special elective Sunday School courses for adults 
•More creative teaching methods 

•Cooperation among churches in meeting common needs 
(e.g., cooperative Vacation Bible School) 

It is my hope that your church can use this basic step-by- 
step approach to design ways to improve the quality of its 
educational programming generally, and its Sunday School 
program specifically. 

The Baptist General Convention of Virginia 
model 

The Baptist General Convention of Virginia is an association 
of over 500 black Baptist churches in Virginia. Though diverse 
in size and culture, these churches are joined together around 
certain common causes. They support a full-time convention 
executive, a major university and a children’s home. It was 
decided around 1970 to seek the services of someone with edu¬ 
cational skills to serve as director of Christian education on a 
state level. In 1973, Paul Clark was accepted as the convention’s 
first director of Christian education. 

The beginning months involved a process of visiting locally 
and meeting with various church leaders and educational 
workers. From these conferences, the director was able to 
gather a long list of concerns and needs. 
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The next phase of the work became one of sorting and 
choosing the priority needs for the attention of our convention. 
Teacher training and church leadership development emerged 
as priority needs. Another priority issue was the need to help 
local Sunday Schools become better organized and structured. 

The goal of our work in Christian education is to help local 
churches be more effective Christian educators. The conven¬ 
tion sees itself as an enabling agent for the development of local 
church Christian education programing. 

Our strategy became one of selecting and preparing a group 
of resource persons to become a leadership development team. 
Ten such persons were selected and given intensive training 
in specialized areas for workshop leadership. We now offer 
skill-centered workshops led by our leadership team in the 
areas of children’s ministry, youth ministry, adult ministry, 
family life education, and Christian education administration. 
The director of Christian education serves as a coordinator and 
facilitator to this training team. 

When a cluster of churches in a given area requests some 
training workshops, the director of Christian education helps 
them organize a planning committee which begins making 
preparations for a series of workshops. After clarifying and 
selecting the specific goals for the leadership team, the plan¬ 
ning committee chooses the date, place and time for the event. 
All the implementing details are carried out through the local 
planning committee. 

Evaluations on the numerous workshops now completed 
indicates that church leaders feel more comfortable and 
equipped to do Christian education through their local 
churches. Another sign of progress is the number and scope 
of these workshops. Pastoral support is evident throughout 
the state work. 

This particular model for teacher training and leadership 
development on a state level requires a state convention willing 
to unite around educational goals. It requires a degree of co¬ 
operation between participating churches, and it needs a staff 
person with skills and responsibilities in Christian education. 
Obviously, financial support is a prerequisite condition. 

As a subsequent matter, the Baptist General Convention in 
1975 voted to organize a board of Christian education to plan, 
coordinate, and direct the educational work of its affiliated 
bodies. For the first time the Woman’s Missionary Auxiliary, 
the state Congress and the Youth Commission will be meeting 
together to join forces in improving the ability of local churches 
to provide a more effective ministry of Christian nurture. 
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Though many details of this model have not been men¬ 
tioned, I hope sufficient data has been given for you to see its 
merits. We can deliver numerous educational services to 
churches with a limited amount of funding. With a coopera¬ 
tive budget of 500 churches, we can offer a full-time staff 
person in education, a part-time office secretary and educa¬ 
tional equipment and supplies for workshop participants. As 
a convention of independent black Baptist churches, we 
authorize ourselves to deliver educational services when and 
where needed. 

What resources are available to your 
church? 

Have you thought about the idea of creating your own re¬ 
sources? There needs to be a bit of the dreamer in good leaders 
and planners. Someone needs to raise the questions, “What 
really needs to be done in spite of all our limiting obstacles?" 
If you dream a little, is there a possibility of a state organization 
evolving that could offer educational services to local 
churches? With enough support and financial cooperation, 
black state conventions could employ a Christian education 
director. This person, with experience in Christian education, 
could provide a wide variety of leadership skills to local 
churches throughout your state. 

On another level, the black state conventions might seek a 
cooperative arrangement from its state. Though a believer in 
self-empowerment, I see no conflict in an arrangement that 
provides services without making dictations. 

Meanwhile, the real place of need for Christian education 
resources continues to be the local church. Some Southern 
Baptist Convention self-directed training kits that are skill- 
centered and directive, are available. These, along with various 
media resource aids, can be ordered through your local Baptist 
book store. Included in my appendix is a listing of media 
centers for films, filmstrips, and cassettes for education pro¬ 
gram development. 

Another resource aid possibility is the development of a 
church library as a convenient resource center for your 
teachers, leaders, and members. The Sunday School Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention has printed guides showing 
how to develop a church library. There are books about teacher 
training, Sunday School organization, educational planning, 
creative teaching methods and biblical resources. 

Given the fact that there are some real and serious limita¬ 
tions to what local congregations can do, many educational 
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planners have found that there are more resources available 
than many educational planning groups can use. Furthermore, 
the most significant resources available are the countless 
persons who feel a sense of care and concern about the 
teaching ministry of their church. The pastor must provide 
spiritual leadership for them to be motivated and encouraged 
if the black church is going to make worship and education go 
hand-in-hand. Indeed, the pastor is the greatest spiritual re¬ 
source available to a church. 


Suggestions for using this guidebook in 
training sessions 

This guidebook is primarily directed to pastors interested 
in helping their churches continue developing their educational 
programing and resources. As a guide to pastors, it leads, by 
necessity, from pastor to lay leaders. My suggestion is that, 
following careful study and reflection, a pastor begin to bring 
together a small group of persons interested in the teaching 
ministry of the church. The superintendent of Sunday School, 
a deacon, several parents, a Sunday School teacher, etc., could 
be the basis for such a group. From this small group ex¬ 
perience a strategy could be developed for further congre¬ 
gational involvement (including outside churches) in a plan for 
improving the Christian education ministry. 

Though this is not an inclusive training aid, here are some 
suggestions on how to share this guidebook with your peo¬ 
ple. In most cases, questions are given for a pastor to discuss 
in a small group. Specific questions are geared to specific 
sections of this guidebook. 

1. Ask the persons present to reflect upon the questions, 
"How have your attitudes about church educational 
programing changed in the last 10 years?” Make a 
brief listing of these ideas on newsprint or on the chalk¬ 
board. Which of these ideas seem most important to the 
people of your church right now? What new programs 
should your church be starting or improving? You may 
want to select two or three of the most important ideas 
and programs for further consideration. 

2. Read carefully the section on the purpose of Christian 
education. Underline or list the key ideas and words used 
by Paul Vieth. Is there something you would add to this 
purpose? Include it on your list. Now write out a Chris¬ 
tian education purpose statement for your church. Does 
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it reflect the spiritual and human needs of your church 
people? Is it inclusive of all age groups? Does it provide 
a sense of direction for the future of your church? 

3. Consider the section that defines Christian education. 
Underline or list the various ideas or words Paul Vieth 
used in his definition. Are any of your concerns and ideas 
left out? What would you add? Put it on the list. Now in 
your own words, write a definition for your church 
people. 

4. If the Bible is central to a church’s teaching ministry, 
what are some ways you can make it central in the teach¬ 
ing ministry of your church? Try to select three things 
your church can do within the next year to improve its 
biblical teaching. 

5. Do you agree with the statement that educational plan¬ 
ning is the key to improving your church’s educational 
ministry? If your answer is yes, how is your church 
planning organized? If your answer is no, what seems to 
be the best way to improve the teaching ministry of your 
church? 

6. Let’s try some planning with your church in mind. 

a. Briefly state four or five concerns or needs evident 
in the educational ministry of your church. 

b. Select one of them for your attention. Is it something 
you can realistically deal with? If so, proceed. If not, 
what makes it an impossible problem? Narrow it down 
to something that can be dealt with or select another 
concern for planning action. 

c. Write a goal statement for your concern. Can this goal 
be achieved with the resources at hand? 

d. Spend time working out all' the details essential to 
implementing your goal. What needs to be done? By 
whom? When? Make a list of all the details needing 
your attention. Make sure you compose a detailed 
written outline of these items. 

e. Following a quick review of all that you have accomp¬ 
lished, evaluate what you are trying to do. Are the 
needs and concerns clearly addressed? Can your goal 
provide the kind of direction essential to the purpose 
of your church educational ministry? Is the strategy 
workable and attainable in the time period allotted to 
it? How will you go about getting the human resources 
to accomplish your strategy? 

f. The next step would be to carry out the plan and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of your planning. 
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7. Do you agree with the idea that the pastor is crucial to the 
development of a quality teaching ministry? What are 
some things a pastor can do to enable his people to be 
better educators without becoming Christian education 
director? Make a list of ideas and suggestions. Pastors 
may want to share their concerns and respond to the sug¬ 
gestions of the group. 

8. Do you agree that the Sunday School is the most impor¬ 
tant structured teaching program offered by your church? 
What other significant teaching ministries does your 
church offer? List several needs and concerns of the Sun¬ 
day School. Now spend some time sharing ways the 
Sunday School might become a more effective teaching 
base for your church. 

9. What resources would help your church improve its Chris¬ 
tian education programing? Look at community resources, 
state denominational resources, church members, etc. 
Which of these resources are most readily accessible to your 
church? In what way is each one useful to you? Is there a 
resource you can begin using or developing in your church 
within the year? Start making plans to do so. 

10. Consider the possibility of developing the resources of 
your state convention, National Baptist Convention, or 
Southern Baptist Convention. Can you seek staff resource 
help for the churches of your state? How would you in¬ 
itiate this? Put this idea through a planning process ap¬ 
proach and see where you come out. 

A word to the users of this planning guidebook: 

No time limit is suggested for how long the study sessions 
should last. Surely, no pastor could cover this guide adequately 
in one two-hour session with his lay leaders. Numerous study 
sessions in a dedicated and caring group seem most effective. 
Several pastors may want to have their groups meet together 
and learn together. The time spent on each section of this 
guidebook needs to be carefully managed by the leaders. 

Resources 

1. Self-instructional training materials 

a. Church Services and Materials Center 
127 Ninth Ave., N. 

Nashville, Tenn. 32234 

•Teaching Improvement Series: Pre-Schoolers 

• Teaching Improvement Series: Children 

• Teaching Improvement Series: Youth 
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• Teaching Improvement Series: Adults 

b. Griggs Educational Service 
1731 Barcelona St. 

Livermore, Calif. 94550 
•The Planning Game 

• Bible Study for Teachers 

c. National Teacher Education Project 
6947 East MacDonald Dr. 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 85253 

•Tape of the Month Series 

• Planning to Teach 

• Creative Activities in Teaching 

2. Educational resource materials catalogues 

a. National Teacher Education Project Catalogue 
6947 East MacDonald Dr. 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 85253 

b. Griggs Educational Service 
1731 Barcelona St. 

Livermore, Calif. 94554 

c. Church Services and Materials Catalogue 
Sunday School Board, SBC 

127 Ninth Ave., 

Nashville, Tenn. 37234 

d. American Baptist Services and Materials Catalogue 
Judson Press 

Valley Forge, Penn. 19481 

e. Black Resources Center Catalogue 
Room 720, 475 Riverside Dr. 

New York, N.Y. 10027 

f. Black Experience in Books: A Suggestive Selection 
Judson Press 

Valley Forge, Penn. 19481 

3. Media catalogues 

a. Baptist Film Center nearest you or contact 
Baptist Film Center 

2939 Flowers Rd., S. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30341 

b. Mass Media Films 
1720 N. Charles St. 

Baltimore, Md. 21218 

c. American Baptist Films 

Valley Forge, Penn. 19481 _ 

d. Television, Radio and Audio-Visual Association 
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Audio-Visual Catalogue 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30308 

4. Christian education magazines 

a. Church Training Magazine 
Sunday School Board, SBC 

127 Ninth Ave., N. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37234 

b. Church Teachers’ Magazine 
Association of Church Teachers 

128 B. East Second St. 

Media, Penn. 19063 

c. Baptist Leader 

American Baptist Churches of the USA 
Valley Forge, Penn. 19481 

d. The Christian Home 
201 Eighth Ave., S. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37202 
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Undergirding the 
Church’s Mission- 
Community Action 


by 

Dr. J. Alfred Smith 



A. Biblical/theological rationale for the church’s 
mission to the community 

Should the church ministry reach out to the community? Can 
local congregations be effective in the ministry of social change? 
Some answers to these questions are: 

• The church has only one purpose and that task is to save souls. 

• The pastor should preach the gospel and not meddle in politi¬ 
cal action. 

• Christians should not participate in social action because 
welfare workers and city, county, state and federal government 
agencies are best prepared for meeting human needs. 

• The local congregation should prepare persons for eternity 
because this is her sole commission and mission. 

• When the church has contact with the world, satanic forces 
erode the qualities of holiness and moral purity peculiar to all 
those separate from the secular world. 

These statements are very popular among some pastors and 
laypersons. Many of our Baptist churches argue for a strong 
separation from the secular community in favor of a so-called 
sacred ministry which is concerned only with worship services, 
Bible study, prayer meetings and verbal sharing of the Christian 
message with unsaved persons. Those who express these views 
have an incorrect interpretation of biblical principles that 
guide the church’s mission to the community. 

A biblical rationale for Christian community action is rooted in 
the words, works and witness of Jesus Christ. I n fact, the gospels 
illustrate that Jesus spent far more time outside the walls of the 
synagogue than he did inside. The major and significant facets 
of Jesus’ ministry were conducted outdoors—feeding the multi¬ 
tudes, casting out demons, healing the sick and infirm, forgiv¬ 
ing sinners, reconciling the alienated, teaching the multitudes, 
rebuking the self-righteous. In Luke 10:30-37, Jesus is more 
critical of the religious Levite and priest who would not touch a 
bruised and battered man on the dangerous road to Jericho, 
than he was of the helpful and compassionate Good Samaritan 
who perhaps never embraced the religion of Israel. Jesus never 
mentioned the doctrinal or religious beliefs of the Good Samari¬ 
tan but he did recognize the Samaritan as a model for all to 
follow. Jesus was concerned about our behavior in the com¬ 
munity. 

John 3:16 says that “God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son. .. .” It was not religious organizations or an 
organized church or denomination that God loved but it was all 
people of our world. To be salt and light, as Matthew 5 teaches, 
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means that the church cannot hide in the sanctuary. The church 
must be community oriented. 

The way the church related to the community can be found 
by studying the following scriptures: Acts 2:45,3:1-10; 4:32-35, 
Romans 12:7; 15:25, 27; I Corinthians 16:1-4; II Corinthians 1:4; 
8:13-15; 19:1-15. Christians should also study Luke 5:12-26; 
James 1:27; 2:15-16; John 4:1-25; and countless other scriptures 
which illustrate the truth that Jesus and his earliest followers 
were extroverted rather than introverted. Congregations that are 
filled with the compassion and love of Jesus Christ serve God 
through community witness as well as through spiritual dis¬ 
ciplines and worship services. 

B. Philosophical rationale 

If congregations can promote evangelism, Bible study and 
the disciplines of prayer and spiritual enrichment, may God be 
praised. But the writer is convinced that the Bible calls for a 
witness outside the walls of our church buildings in areas such 
as government, business, education, labor, politics and espe¬ 
cially in pockets of poverty where the unloved and unrecognized 
live. Self-centered congregations with self-righteous members, 
in my opinion, fall short of the mark of the high calling of God 
in Jesus Christ. 

It was Paul Stagg who said, “In the sweep of church history 
down the centuries, the recurrent refrain is the need for the 
church to awaken and to turn its life outward toward the world.” 1 
Many who agree with Stagg fail to live by his statement due to 
their fear of the world or their fright of the possible loss of 
Christian virtue resulting from contact with a dirty world. Those 
who attempted a ministry to the community were complete 
failures at times because a community desirous of Christian 
ministry refused anything that carried the overtones of mis¬ 
sionary paternalism or work for the disinherited rather than 
work with the community. Many times paternalistic missions 
had no regard for the culture or values of the community they 
were attempting to serve. At other times they lacked the aware¬ 
ness that Jesus Christ was already present in the community 
in invisible forms. If God is everywhere, Christians must dis¬ 
cover his presence even in the secular community. Pastors who 
have the “edifice complex” find it hard to move from the self- 
centered activities of the congregation toward a Good Samari¬ 
tan witness on the Jericho Road. They fear losing the time 

’Paul Stagg, The Converted Church, Valley Forge: Judson Press, 
1967, p. 12. 
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and physical presence of their members from their sanctuaries. 
It should also be said that it is far easier and safer to escape the 
anger, danger, frustration and failure of community ministry by 
hiding in the warm and safe wombs of church sanctuaries. 

In church buildings, clergy and laity need not do the truth. 
They feel the need only to discuss the truth, as if Jesus never 
said: "Not everyone who saith unto me Lord, Lord shall enter 
the Kingdom of heaven, but he who doeth the will of my Father.” 2 

William F. Keucher, in his work entitled, An Exodus For The 
Church, expressed my opinion when he said "as God’s people 
we invest ourselves also in bringing about needed changes in 
our social order which will help to humanize our life together 
and to bring the nations of the world into closer conformity with 
God’s purposes in history.” 3 

The church should not interpret the Keucher thesis to mean 
that only a select minority of the congregation should serve in 
the community. The church as a unit should be prepared to give 
a united powerful presence of Christian influence in those 
places where persons of power shape and influence the future 
of a city or community. In fact, the church must exercise courage 
and a daring faith in order to face the risks which occur when 
Christians become the body of Christ in a secular setting. 

C. Prayerful study of community needs 

Church members can bring God’s message in Christ to bear 
upon their social environment. This action calls fora prayerful 
study of the community. Units in the congregation such as the 
men’s fellowship or Brotherhood and the women’s mission 
society can prayerfully reflect upon the efforts of the Wednes¬ 
day evening prayer meeting and Bible class in prayerfully seek¬ 
ing biblical approaches for finding community needs. 

D. Questions for prayerful study 

•What are the needs of our community? 

• Have we stopped to see if health care is adequate in our neigh¬ 
borhood? 

• Can we improve the quality of our neighborhood schools? 

• Do we have adequate police protection? 

• Have we worked to eliminate the causes of crime in our neigh¬ 
borhoods? 


2 Matthew 7:21, King James Version of the Bible. 

3 William F. Keucher, An Exodus For the Church, Judson Press, 
1973, p. 42. 
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•Have we worked to elect Christian laypersons to political 
offices? 

• Do we have the ear of the school board, the city council and 
the county board of supervisors? 

• Have we worked to curtail the inroads of the drug culture into 
our public schools? 

• Have we made a study of “the local street corner society" in 
and around our churches? 

• Have we striven to improve the conditions of our jails and 
juvenile halls? 

•What is the nature of our witness to the families of prisoners? 
•Are these persons welcome in our churches? 

• Do we attempt a non-judgemental ministry to unwed mothers? 
•Should we attempt the ministry to the community without 

cooperative efforts with other church groups or even with 
secular organizations? 

•What are priorities for a community ministry? 

•Are there biblical solutions or biblical models for meeting 
these needs? 

• Can we marry prayerful Bible study with compassionate 
Christian action for “salting our community with Christian 
influence?" 

These important questions require the prayerful, biblically 
oriented reflection of all congregations who seriously consider 
a Christian ministry to the community. Allen Temple Baptist 
Church of Oakland, California, is endeavoring to answer these 
questions in a viable ministry to East Oakland. 

The Allen Temple model 

By no means should the readers of this chapter conclude that 
the Allen Temple membership has a perfect community min¬ 
istry or presents the only model of community ministry. Hope¬ 
fully, from studying the Allen Temple model, you will obtain 
some inspiration and insights for your own ministry to the 
community. Your model, like this model, must be shaped by 
the changing contours of community needs. 

Developing the Allen Temple model 

In November, 1970, the Allen Temple Baptist Church called 
me to serve as their pastor. The congregation was not new to 
me, inasmuch as I had served them for eighteen months as an 
interim pastor and had come to know both the community and 
the church membership. I defined my anticipated role to both 
the pulpit committee and the church before they called me. The 
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membership accepted the following as my definition of pastor: 

1. Lead the church in the understanding and achievement of its 
mission to the community. The community was to be our turf 
and we would not be afraid to attack community problems 
of any nature; 

2. Care for the church’s members and all persons of need in 
the community; 

3. Proclaim without restriction the gospel to believers and 
unbelievers. 

Within a month’s time, problems surfaced which demanded 
immediate attention. Members were burdened with unsafe 
streets and poor police protection. A congregational meeting 
was called and the police chief was invited to hear the mem¬ 
bers share their fears and concerns. The city council represen¬ 
tative present promised to help the pastor locate a vacant lot so 
that “the street car racers” could stop racing on the streets, and 
the police chief promised to place walking patrolmen in the 
neighborhood. 

The police chief and the city councilmen kept their promises 
and the congregation discovered their own power as the people 
of God. The Christian social concerns committee met and made 
a diagnosis of other community problems which needed Chris¬ 
tian involvement. Their list was: health care; drugs; employ¬ 
ment needs, such as unemployment and under-employment; 
poor educational achievement, the lack of political awareness; 
the needs of prisoners and their families; unwed mothers, and 
their isolation and rejection; and the need for advocacy for the 
voiceless ones in the society. Sermons were given around the 
areas of diagnosis. Sometimes, dialogical messages were given 
where a member or community person would join the pastor at 
the pulpit to discuss the problem and the pastor would close the 
message with a biblical application to the issue discussed. An 
appeal would be made asking for consecrated and dedicated 
workers. Alternatives permitted persons to work in either Chris¬ 
tian community concerns or within the inner directed activities 
of the congregation. 

1. Design of alternatives 

Persons who were uncomfortable with direct action in the 
community were encouraged to work in activities where 
they felt at ease. Conducting prayer meetings, visiting the 
sick, volunteering in the church office or teaching a class 
provided a place for any persons who were ill at ease in the 
unsure and unknown aspects of Christian community in- 
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volvement. When it was felt that the membership did not 
have the time, talent or money to sponsor action-oriented 
programs in the community, the members pushed those 
organizations already working to solve problems diagnosed 
by the church. 

2. Decision 

The pastor who tries to go it alone commits a form of 
“pastoral-ministry suicide.” Hence, the Allen Temple pastor 
and membership decided which areas needed top priority. 
The membership showed an interest in three basic areas: 
drug education, health care services, and Oakland public 
schools. The young women between the ages of twenty and 
thirty years decided to work with unwed mothers. The men’s 
fellowship decided to start a Big Brothers group. Some of 
the action programs which developed will be described. 

3. Action 

The Committee on Youth Work sponsors an annual 
seminar for parents and youth on the harmful effects of 
drugs. The youth attendance has been excellent but it has 
been difficult to attract parents to the seminar. Trained per¬ 
sons in drug abuse education and ex-offenders have been 
guest participants in the seminars. In cooperation with the 
United East Oakland Clergy, an ecumenical group of clergy 
of various races, a drug clinic was started to minister to 
community persons on drugs. This pastor serves as presi¬ 
dent of the board of directors. 

The health clinic was organized by community persons 
and the East Oakland Clergy. Its purpose is to provide 
dental, medical, and psychological counseling services for 
low income persons in the community. The executive direc¬ 
tor of the Clinic is a young Allen Temple member who re¬ 
cently completed his Doctor of Philosphy degree. In the 
genesis of the Clinic, Allen Temple provided free facilities 
until the Clinic could "stand on its own two feet.” The clinic 
no longer looks to the churches for financial support, al¬ 
though Board members from the churches serve the clinic 
without pay. The present deacons chairman at Allen Tem¬ 
ple served as health clinic chairman. Revenue sharing 
money underwrites the budget of the health clinic. 

The public schools gave the Board of Christian Educa¬ 
tion a challenge. Children in the Church Sunday School 
could not read at their grade level. Church school materials 
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were too difficult for them to read. Tests showed that they 
were two years below their grade reading level. Hence, a 
tutorial program was developed to assist children in their 
learning of reading, math, history, black culture, and oral 
expression. 

The program has expanded to the senior high level. Pro¬ 
fessional educators in the church not only sponsor an annual 
Career Day Conference to assist youth in the selection of a 
vocation or profession, but a Saturday program enables 
high school seniors to learn the art of passing college en¬ 
trance examinations and the SAT exam required for all who 
plan to attend college. 

In June 1976, with the efforts of the business and pro¬ 
fessional women of the church, $22,000 in scholarships and 
grants sent Allen Temple youth to college. This scholarship 
fund has grown from $5,000 to $22,000 in six years. The 
church considers this money to be a worthy home mission 
investment. 

The pastor’s administrative assistant wrote a summer 
job proposal funded for $40,000 to provide summer employ¬ 
ment for 100 children. Since the church is located in the 
poorest area of the city, these jobs provided by Allen Temple 
are a practical example of God's love for needy youth. The 
proposal for the summer program is as follows: 

Proposal for a summer program for econom¬ 
ically disadvantaged youth—1976 Allen 
Temple Baptist Church summer program 
8500 “A” Street, Oakland, California 94621 

Statement of Work Outline 
1. Statement of purpose 

The Allen Temple Baptist Church cooperates in many 
community concerns and programs. It is our conviction that, 
as a witness to the faith in which we profess, we must put 
into practice in our daily life the values that we propound 
in doctrine and in theory. Therefore, bringing beneficial 
programs into the community benefits both the community 
and those people immediately involved in the program. 
Employment and educational opportunity are highly rated 
priorities in our evaluation of the community needs, espe¬ 
cially the youth needs in East Oakland. Youth read and 
perform math two years below grade level in all East Oak- 
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land flatland schools. We are about the business of correct¬ 
ing this educational deficiency. 

2. History 

a. The Allen Temple Baptist Church was organized in 1919, 
and has served since then, not only as a religious institu¬ 
tion, but also as a source of social and cultural programs 
and activities for youth of the community on a year-round 
basis. 

b. Since 1969, the church has been involved in summer 
employment programs for youth. Sometimes as work 
sites, but more recently the church has served as a sub¬ 
contractor in the SPEDY and CETA programs. Allen 
Temple has also served as a free job finding agency for 
youth of the community, and has been successful in 
placing youth in employment in many private businesses 
and industries. 

The Allen Temple Baptist Church is a non-profit organi¬ 
zation, and our tutorial program has operated on a year- 
round basis supported exclusively from the congrega¬ 
tional budget. 

c. Rationale for participation in the 1976 SPEDY Program: 

(1) One of the main reasons is to offer work experiences, 
the development of self-confidence and growth and 
maturation. 

(2) Another reason is financial. Most young people in our 
community do not have the exposure and associa¬ 
tions that are necessary for job placements in times 
of low employment levels. 

(3) The SPEDY program provides for continuing educa¬ 
tion through the summer. This opportunity can 
advance these young people so disposed and also 
provides an opportunity for the special training for 
those whose learning skills have not kept pace with 
their peers. Most of the activities of this agency’s 
program involve tutoring in kindergarten through 
7th grades. The tutoring is properly supervised by 
credentialed teachers and has proven to be challeng¬ 
ing and motivating for the youth employed. 

3. Enrollee characteristics 

a. The age group will include youth from 15 through 18 
years of age. 

b. Ethnicity will reflect the community population as 
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closely as possible. Our enrollees have been 70% black, 
25% Mexican-American, 3% Filipino, 2% Caucasian. 

c. All enrollees will be Oakland residents. 

d. All participants will be required to meet the income 
guidelines as determined by the Department of Man¬ 
power Development programs. 

4. Recruitment 

Recruitment is conducted by public announcements, 
posters, church bulletins and mostly by word of mouth. 
Due to our involvement in youth concerns and pro¬ 
grams in the community, we are constantly contacted 
regarding summer jobs. Consequently, a long waiting 
list is currently on file, and applicants are waiting to 
be notified as to when applications will be available. 

5. Selection 

a. Eligibility will be determined by interviews, and at 
least basic communication skills, reading, writing, so 
facility at self-expression would be required. 

Verification of birth dates would be required. 

b. Priorities—The highest priority is given to the antici¬ 
pated benefits to the enrollee. The potential benefits 
to the enrollee’s family will usually take preference 
over benefits to the participants in the program or to 
the community. 

c. Suitability is determined for the various types of acti¬ 
vities available in the programs, both by answers to 
application form questions and by personal interviews. 
Achieved skills and expressed preferences establish 
interest levels and the degree of capacity for duties 
such as tutoring, clerical, maintenance or sports. 

6. Matching referral 

To the extent that is possible, the skills and pref¬ 
erences of the enrollees will be matched to the job 
opportunities available. Screening for the slots will 
anticipate approximate ratios between skills and job 
opportunities. 

7. Orientation 

The orientation agenda will include some general 
information on the SPEDY Program. Details as to the 
purpose of the program, goals and objectives of the 
agency. Enrollees will be made aware of the program 
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essentials before reporting to work. Orientation will 
serve as the first period of instruction. 

The persons responsible for orientation will be: 

Dr. J. Alfred Smith, pastor and consultant 
Mrs. Ella Dunn, coordinator 
Mrs. Anna Vann, director 

Orientation will be held at the Allen Temple Baptist 
Church 8500 “A” Street, on June 14-18. 


8. Work experience 


Title 

Duties 

Supervisor 
Enrol lee 
Ratio 

Evalua¬ 

tion 

Administrative 

Aide 

Keep time 
records, record 
messages, assist 
in supervision 
of summer program. 

1 -to-3 

Staff 

discussion. 
Two written 
forms. 

Clerical 

Aide 

Receive 

callers, answers 
phone, record 
messages, type. 

1 -to-3 

Professional 
staff dis¬ 
cussion. One 
written form. 

Tutors 

Tutor students, 
prepare lesson 
plans, assist 
director. Cor¬ 
rect papers. 

1 -to-5 

Teaching 

staff. 

Discussions. 
One written 
form. 

Recreation 

Aide 

Assist super¬ 
visor, plan 
recreation. 

Distribute and 
collect equip¬ 
ment. 

1 -to-7 

Staff dis¬ 
cussions. 

One written 
form. 

Maintenance 

Aide 

Assist custo¬ 
dian. Oversee 
equipment and 
supplies. 

2-to-5 

Staff dis¬ 
cussions. 

One written 
form. 


Job 

Slots 

5 

3 

46 

10 

5 
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Nutrition Prepare 2-to-6 Staff 6 

Aide lunch site, discussions, 

help with dis¬ 
tribution of 
lunches, dispose 
of waste. 


9. Education 


This agency plans to utilize the city’s organized education 
component. 

10. Timetable 


April 26 Recruitment begins 

May 30 Screening completed 

June 21 Summer program begins 


July 4 Holiday 
August 20 Program ends 

11. Administration 

a. Staff 

Dr. J. Alfred Smith, consultant 10 

Rev. Nathaniel Linzie, counselor 5 

Mrs. Regina C. Anderson, principal 5 
Mrs. Mamie McNeal, dean 40 

Mrs. Dorothy Cox, supervisor 40 

Mrs. Aretta Perkins, supervisor 40 

Mrs. Frankie Terry, accountant 20 

Mrs. Ella Dunn, coordinator 40 

Mrs. Anna Vann, director 40 

Mrs. Marie F. Johnson 40 

Mrs. Jeannetta Seibert 40 

Miss O. Jeanette Perry 40 

Mrs. Alfretta Douglas, secretary 40 

Mrs. Althea Perry, secretary 40 

Mrs. Janice Henderson 
Mr. Gregory Green, teacher 20 

Mrs. Verdell Brooks, teacher 20 

Mr. Bill Patton, rec. inst. 24 

Mr. Don Barnette, rec. inst. 24 

Mr. Dave W. Blount, Sr., custodian 30 
Mr. Leon Jones, custodian 30 

Mr. Thomas Swett, custodian 40 


hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 

hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 
hrs weekly 


in-kind* 

in-kind 

in-kind 

in-kind 

in-kind 

in-kind 

in-kind 


in-kind 

in-kind 


in-kind 

in-kind 

in-kind 


in-kind 


*ln-kind means service rendered without pay or cost. 


b. Policies and procedures 

(1) Termination will result from three unexcused ab¬ 
sences, consistent tardiness or unsatisfactory work 
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performance. In each case the enrollee will be given 
the benefit of discussion and consultation. 

(2) An enrollee may take a grievance to his/her immedi¬ 
ate work supervisor, who will then turn it over to 
the coordinator. The coordinator will conduct a 
hearing with the enrollee and the supervisor. 

(3) In case of injury, an enrollee may be taken to his 
family physician, the East Oakland Family Health 
Center, or the West Oakland Clinic for medical care. 
The agency’s insurance carrier will be notified in 
reference to workman’s compensation. 

c. Fiscal procedures—Daily time sheets (sign-in and out 
sheets) will be kept; payroll forms will be kept. Banking 
services will be through Crocker National Bank. En- 
rollees will sign each time they are paid and the amount 
of the check. Payroll statistics will be available for 
auditing at all times. 

d. Monitoring and evaluation of the program. 

Many of the staff work in similar duties all year 
round and are familiar with the activities and regularly 
deal with young people. Staff regularly meet to discuss 
the program. The youth also meet with the staff to 
discuss the program formally in “rap” sessions and 
discussions. 

e. Reporting 

A regular schedule of activities is posted at all times. 
Work and time-keeping records available on site. 
Complete payroll information will be available. All in¬ 
formation related to the program will be available for 
audit, and review by city personnel. 

12. Supportive services 

a. Counseling service is available through the program. 
Rev. Nathaniel Linzie, M.S., is available for counseling 
through the East Oakland Family Health Service. 
Personal problems may be handled through Dr. J. 
Alfred Smith, counselors, teachers or the coordinator. 

b. Besides using health facilities as mentioned in (3) 
above, enrollees may use Alameda County Health 
Services. 

c. Career Day Seminars are planned during the program. 
At this time representatives from industries, businesses, 
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and civil service come in and appraise the youth of job 
opportunities and careers. 

d. Recreational activities are programmed into site activ¬ 
ities. Field trips are planned to parks and theatres. 

13. In-kind contributions 

a. Office space and supplies 

b. Telephone service 

c. Insurance premiums 

d. Duplicating 

e. Administrative staff contributed (see K-1). 

14. 1976 Spedy Enrollee Characteristic Worksheet 

1) Name: _ 

Last First M.l. 

2) Soc. Sec. No__ 

3) Address: _ 

Street City State Zip 

4) Sex M_ 

F_ 

5) Age: _15 

_16 and 17 

_18 

6) Education _8 and under 

_9-11 

_H.S. Grad or Equivalent 

_Post High School 

7) Marital Status _Single _Divorced 

_Married _Separated 

8) Family Income _A. F. D. C. 

_P.A. (other public 

assistance) 

_E.D. (Economically 

Disadvantaged) 

9) Family Size: _3 or under 

_4-6 

_6 or over 
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10) Ethnic Group _White 

_Black 

_Asian 

_Filipino 


_Native American 

_Alaskan Native 

_Spanish-Origin/Speaking 

_Other 


11) Limited English Speaking Ability 

_Yes 

_No 


12) Handicapped _Yes 

_No 


13) Full Time Student _Yes 

_No 


14) Offender: _Yes 

_No 


15) Labor Status _Employed 

_Underemployed 

_Unemployed 

_Not in Labor Force 


16) Receiving Unemployment Insurance: 

_Yes 

_No 


DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 


Date of Hire_Date of Termination 

Reason for Termination_ 


The athletic program is an important ministry to the com¬ 
munity. This program consists of baseball, basketball, bowling 
and a swim and exercise club. Professional athletes from the 
entire San Francisco Bay area attend the annual athletic 
banquet. Included in this manuscript is an athletic banquet pro¬ 
gram and administrative information in the form of a letter to 
the pastor. 
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15. Fifth Annual Athletic Banquet 
Athletic department of Allen 
Temple Baptist Church 

Fifth Annual Athletic Banquet 
Sponsored by the Athletic Department 
of 

Allen Temple Baptist Church 
at 

Castlemont High School, Oakland 


Master of Ceremonies 

Music. 

Prayer . 

Welcome. 


.. Deacon Searcy Swearington 
Gregory Green & Willis Hughes 

. Rev. Nathaniel Linzie 

.Deacon S. Swearington 


DINNER 

Introduction of 

Head Table .Don Barnette 

Demonstration .Arai Karate Team 

Music. Gregory Green & Willis Hughes 

Demonstration . Allen Temple Exercise Group 

Presentation of 

Trophy.Chief Bill McGlasson, U.S. Navy 

Presentation of Trophies and Awards 

Remarks.Granville Brooks 

Athletic Director 

—Pastor J. Alfred Smith 

Closing Song ."LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING” 

Benediction.Pastor J. Alfred Smith 


MENU 

Prime Rib Roast Tossed Green Salad 

Natural Gravy 

Southern-style Green Beans Snowflake Potatoes 

Buttered Rolls 

Ice Cream Cookies Punch 

Food catered by Chef Henry 
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“LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING” 

1. Lift every voice and sing, Till earth and heaven ring. Ring with the 
harmonies of liberty; 

Let our rejoicing rise, High as the listening skies, 

Let it resound loud as the rolling sea. 

Sing a song, full of the faith that the dark past has taught us. Sing a 
song full of the hope that the present has brought us; 

Facing the rising sun, of our new day begun, 

Let us march on, ’til victory is won. 

2. God of our weary years, God of our silent tears. 

Thou who has brought us thus far on the way; 

Thou who hast by Thy might, Led us into the light, 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray. 

Lest our feet stray from the places, Our God, Where we met Thee; 
Lest our hearts, drunk with the wine of the world we forget Thee; 
Shadowed beneath Thy Hand, May we forever stand, True to our 
God, True to our Native Land. 

16. Letter on youth activities 

April 17, 1972 

72 Edgemont Way 
Oakland, California 94605 
April 17, 1972 


Pastor J. Alfred Smith 
Allen Temple Baptist Church 
Oakland, California 94621 

Dear Pastor Smith: 

This letter is in reference to your April 9,1972 meeting with all 
Chairmen and Co-Chairmen, in which you stated that you did 
not have a schedule of Youth Activities for the year 1972. 

Since I am working with one of the Youth baseball teams, I 
would like to bring you up-to-date as to where we are at the 
present. I am working as a coach under Mr. Granville Brooks, 
with the age group of 10 to 12 years old. We have approximately 
twenty-five (25) boys out for the team. Only eight (8) of these 
boys are from Allen Temple. We regret that we can only carry 
fifteen (15) of these boys on our roster, starting league play on 
June 24, 1972. 

We practice two days per week, at John Marshall Elementary 
School, on Wednesdays, 5:30 to 6:30 P.M., and Saturdays from 
9:00 to 11:00 A.M. Mr. C. Henry and I are working with Mr. 
Brooks. 
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I have advised Mr. Brooks to please keep you informed on all 
Youth activities that he is in charge of. 

Peace and power, 

OTHELL DUNN 

Committees that touch the life of the community with their 
programs are a part of this manuscript, in order to illustrate the 
role of the pastor as an administrator and also to portray the 
important role of lay leadership. 

17. Christian social concerns 

Theme: The Church & Community Concerns Projects for 

1975 

Pastor’s Reception Sunday, March 2nd, after 11:00 A. M. 

service, in the Fellowship Hall. 

Candidate’s Night We worked with the Merritt College 
Community Center, East Oakland 
Clergy, and others to introduce the 
political candidates to the commu¬ 
nity people for the election of Oakland 
city officials. We wanted the commu¬ 
nity people to know the candidate(s) 
they were voting for, and something 
about their backgrounds and their 
views on issues that would affect the 
community. We passed out sample 
ballots, with our recommendations of 
candidates we thought were best to 
vote for, the Sunday prior to the 
election. 

Housing Workshop Conducted by Ms. Naomi Jackson 

The purpose of the workshop was to 
educate people on how to buy a 
house, what to look for, and all the 
details involved in buying a house. 

Free Flea Market Clothes and furniture were donated by 
members of the church and commu¬ 
nity people. We had free clothing and 
furniture to give away to anyone who 
wanted these items on the parking lot. 
The project was a great success and 
very enjoyable. 
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Pastor Support The committee supported the pastor 
in church and community involve¬ 
ments by: (1) attending city council 
meetings regarding police racism and 
urban outreach; (2) visiting other 
churches with the pastor; (3) attend¬ 
ing dinners, meetings and programs of 
the American Baptist Convention. 

Chairperson—Ms. Shirley Burton 
Co-Chairperson—Mr. Luther Harris 

18. Youth committee 

Our Youth Council had another effective year. Meetings 
were held on the fourth Sunday of the month. These meet¬ 
ings served as a medium to bring all of our youth together, 
irrespective of their auxiliary affiliation, for fellowship, time 
of sharing and spiritual growth. 

In March our “Career Day’’ was given an additional title— 
“Career Day and Job Fair.’’ It was for all junior and senior 
high school students as well as their parents. 

The event featured representatives of IBM, Wells Fargo 
Bank, Pacific Telephone, Kaiser Industries, American Tele¬ 
phone, Black Engineers, Naval Air Station, Alameda and 
several other local firms. Brochures were given out and “rap 
sessions” held to give students glimpses of interview tech¬ 
niques and test samples. 

A high school counselor was present to answer questions 
about college and vocational preparation. The purpose of 
the Fair was to emphasize "being prepared” to meet the 
demands of the future job market. Our attendance for the 
Fair was over 200, and several people received jobs. Mrs. 
Katherine McCoy, Deputy Equal Employment Opportunity 
Officer at the Naval Air Rework Facility, Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, was our Coordinator. 

Twenty-eight of our young people participated in a Youth 
Fellowship in San Francisco, with the Youth of the First 
Chinese Baptist Church. We can definitely see growth in our 
young people as they interact more and more with young 
people of different ethnic backgrounds. 

November 28-29 saw our youth attending the Regional 
Youth Conference at Stockton. Sixteen Allen Temple youth 
and two counselors attended this weekend conference with 
over 500 young people from Northern California. Our young 
people were a tribute to their parents as well as Allen Temple 
Baptist Church. 
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In December, our Youth distributed toys to the Childrens’ 
Hospital, and also to a needy family of the community. 

Our last fellowship meeting of the year was held in 
December. Our guest for this meeting was Mr. Tom Lee, an 
Equal Opportunity representative employed by General 
Motors, and a member of Allen Temple. He emphasized the 
job potentials that are being offered by GM and the pre¬ 
liminary preparation necessary for students to be the 
recipient of these opportunities. He is looking forward to 
being of service in the future along these lines to the Youth 
of Allen Temple Baptist Church. 

(Mrs.) Irene Jones, Youth Chairperson 
(Mrs.) Doris Fox, Youth Co-Chairperson 

19. Athletic Department Annual Report-^975 

The Athletic Department program is kicked off each year 
with our Annual Athletic Banquet. This year, the Banquet 
was attended by over 400 people, including professional 
athletic and other prominent community leaders, parents, 
and friends of the Allen Temple Community. Over $300.00 in 
trophies and awards were given. The Banquet was a 
booming success. 

The Athletic program at Allen Temple includes 2 baseball 
teams, 2 bowling teams, 1 basketball team, a swim group and 
an exercise group. The baseball teams did very well this 
year, taking second place in their divisions. In the East 
Oakland Church League, our basketball team came in 
second also. 

We are very proud of our athletic program and its growth. 
We are aware of the great need for further expansion of the 
program and are assured that when additional funds are 
available, we will be able to grow to even greater heights. 

As Director of the program, I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank my assistants, some of whom are Allen Temple 
members and some whom are community volunteers, for 
their untiring efforts, support and cooperation. It has been 
my pleasure for another year to work in this phase of God’s 
program. We do ask your continued prayers for our success 
in 1976. 

Thank you, and may God bless you. 

Yours in Christ, 

Deacon Granville L. Brooks, 

Director 
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The participation of lay persons in a mission to the com¬ 
munity indicates the need for lay leadership training and the 
use of resources for continuing lay education. Allen Temple 
strives to provide these resources for community ministry 
through the use of the Church Library. Every attempt is 
made to acquaint the congregation with the rich library 
resources. On the following page, you will see one means of 
publicizing the Library. 


20. Library “flyer” 



: VlSDOK HOUR 1 


...to know wisdom and instruction 
to perceive the words of understanding 
to receive the instruction of wisdom, 
justice, and judgment, and equity 
to give subtilty to the simple, to the young 
man knowledge and discretion. 

A WISE MAN WILL HEAR, AND WILL 
INCREASE LEARNING . . . 

—Proverbs 1:2-5 


MAY 9. 197 (o 

ft. H. THOMAS BLDfr. 

(g# fiue,-ju£ \ "A 0 Stmt) 

[((IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING MORNING 
WORSHIP, 11:15 SERVICE!!! 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body. As by the 
one. health is preserved, strengthened and invigorated: by the 
other, virtue (which is the health of the mind) is kept alive, 
cherished and confirmed. 

—Addison 


Did you know that Allen Temple has a library which is accessible to each and 
every member of the Allen Temple family? There is. We have been blessed 
with facilities, books and materials covering such topics as listed above. 
Won't you help us to get our library into active use by coming over and taking 
a look at what we have to offer you: then treat yourself to a little "WISDOM" 
by checking out materials which will prove both beneficial and entertaining to 
you. Learn of our library procedures for checking out books and be an active 
participant in our library program by getting your library card and using our 
facilities. 

HOPE TO MEET YOU SOON. 

Shirley Walker, Librarian 
Corine Bradshaw, Asst. Librarian 

(REFRESHMENTS WILL Bi SERVED) 
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With the help of the Rev. Ms. Effie Clark, California State 
University teacher, Hayward, California, and a consultant 
on the pastoral staff, the church was the host and moving 
force uniting black educators to consider ways of pre¬ 
serving the black heritage. You may gain deeper insights 
into this ministry by studying the program. 

21. Black heritage program agenda 

8:30-9:00 Registration 

PROGRAM 

Chairperson: Dr. Raye Richardson, Lecturer, California 
State University, San Francisco, and Chairperson of 
Center for Urban Black Studies, Berkeley 

9:15-9:30 

Music by Youth Choir of Allen Temple 

Invocation by Rev. Michael H. Dunn, President of United 
East Oakland Clergy, and Pastor of Elmhurst Presby¬ 
terian Church, Oakland 


9:40-10:00 

Keynote Address: “Survival of Black Heritage Studies 
Rests in the Black Community” by Dr. Harry Edwards, 
Assistant Professor, Sociology, University of California, 
Berkeley 


10:00-10:15 

Response by Dr. J. Alfred Smith, Pastor of Allen Temple 
Baptist Church, and Instructor in Afro-American 
Studies Department, Merritt College, Oakland 


10:30-11:30 

SYSTEMATIC INCARCERATION OF BLACK MEN AND 
WOMEN AND ITS IMPACT UPON THE BLACK FAMILY 

Led by Lige Dailey and Albert Walker—Soledad Prison 
Poets; and Willie D. Jackson, Director of Richmond 
Youth Outreach Program, Coordinator of State Asso¬ 
ciation of Black Social Workers, and Lecturer, Black 
Studies, California State University, Hayward 
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NUTRITION FOR THE BLACK FAMILY 

Led by Sister Dolores Warren, Registered Nurse, 
Oakland Public Schools 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 


PROGRAM 

Chairperson: Sister Effie M. Clark, Lecturer, California 
State University, Hayward 

1:15-1:30 

Address: "Developing a Mechanism for Entrenching 
Black Studies in Public Supported Institutions” by Dr. 
Asa Hilliard, Dean of School of Education, California 
State University, San Francisco 


1:30-1:45 

Address: “Need for Research into Black Studies as a 
Discipline" by Dr. Shelia Mayers, Chairperson, Black 
Studies Department, School of Ethnic Studies, 
California State University, San Francisco 

2:00-3:00 TWO WORKSHOPS 

SYSTEMATIC INCARCERATION OF BLACK MEN AND 
WOMEN AND ITS IMPACT UPON THE BLACK FAMILY 

Led by Sister Claudia Simmons, Placement Consultant 
for Ex-Offenders Skills Bank, Oakland; and Sister Agnes 
Morton, Public Health Nurse, Berkeley Unified School 
District 

BLACK CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

Led by Sister Mary L. Payne, Psychiatric Nurse, and 
student at California State University, Hayward 


3:15-3:30 

Address: "Rooting Black Heritage Studies in the Black 
Community” by Rev. Frank Pinkard, Pastor of Faith 
United Presbyterian Church, Oakland 

3:30 Acknowledgements, Announcements, Adjournment 
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22. Propositions R&S Campaign “flyer” 



Yes on propositions 

RS 


Propositions R&S are Charter Amendments to 
change the retirement funding methods to con¬ 
form to standard business procedures and 
allow police and firemen's salaries to be set 
in the same manner as other city employees. 


— 

L.TMOQJUM' «tMQ0uC*O« me 

There are times when it is necessary for the pastor to be 
an advocate for those voiceless and powerless persons in 
the community. He cannot remain silent while injustice has 
full expression. There are times when he has, perhaps, 
more freedom than any person in the community. For him 
to remain silent is a discredit to his Christ and to the high 
calling of the ministry. Examples of the author’s role as 
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preacher-prophet are illustrated. The vote yes on R and S 
won by a three-to-one margin, and Baptist pastors were 
influential in the passing of this measure. The letter from 
Congressman Fortney H. (“Pete”) Stark, Jr. illustrates the 
use of the church as the center of the community life. The 
two editorials published by the Oakland Tribune indicates 
that the pastor must have the respect and ear of the power¬ 
ful opinion makers in the white community. 

The statement on the Bicentennial and the press release 
on the “Man of the Year” award are accounts of the black 
pastor’s role as leader and spokesman in the black press. 
The prophetic tradition of the modern black pastor has 
roots in the Old Testament prophetic tradition and in the 
New Testament ministry of Jesus. 

23. Letter of congressman Fortney H. Stark Jr.— 

July 12, 1976 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C., 20515 

July 12, 1976 

Mr. Leon Miller, Executive Director 
Golden Gate Investment, Inc. 

13 Eastmont Mall 
Oakland, California 94605 

Dear Mr. Miller: 

Congressman Perrin Mitchell of Maryland is joining me on 
Saturday, July twenty-fourth at Allen Temple Baptist 
Church in Oakland to discuss minority business problems 
with the community and its leaders. 

As you well know Congressman Perrin is a concerned, able 
and effective leader in Washington, D.C. and has real exper¬ 
tise in this important field. I am hopeful that you and other 
business leaders can join us between 12:30 and 1:30 on that 
Saturday. We plan to keep the format informal so that we 
can answer questions and concerns in a useful manner. 

I look forward to seeing you and I am hopeful that you can 
give us assistance in reaching persons and groups with par- 
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ticular interest in the special problems of the minority 
business community. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely, 

PETE STARK 

Fortney H. Stark, Jr. 

Member of Congress 

FHS/vrm 

24. Oakland Tribune—guest editorial 

(forum page), Wednesday, January 8, 1975 

Wednesday, January 8, 1975 

FORUM PAGE Oakland Tribune 

GUEST EDITORIAL 

Good Faith in Housing 

This Guest Editorial is by the Rev. J. Alfred Smith, Pastor 
of the Allen Temple Baptist Church in Oakland. The opin¬ 
ions offered are presented to give readers a variety of view¬ 
points. The TRIBUNE’S opinions are expressed only in its 
own editorials. 

“I can testify from my own experience about the prob¬ 
lems that the stop and go funding approach has produced 
in my community. 

“In 1971, we in East Oakland were promised an urban 
renewal project under the Neighborhood Development 
Program (NDP) which included provision for a site for new 
housing for the elderly. Because residential rehabilitation 
was perhaps the highest community priority, we were 
pleased that the city was able to receive a commitment 
from HUD for a Federally Assisted Code Enforcement 
Program (FACE) to complement the basic business orien¬ 
tation of the NDP. 

“Let me tell you how this all turned out: 

"First HUD reneged on its commitment for the FACE Pro¬ 
gram, leaving us without a rehabilitation program in the 
residential neighborhood surrounding the NDP area. 

“Secondly, the funding for the NDP program has not 
included commitments for any kind of rehabilitation loan 
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program to assist in the rehabilitation of the business and 
housing within our Elmhurst NDP Project area. 

“The housing moratorium of January, 1973 crushed our 
hopes and plans for the elderly housing. There is no ques¬ 
tion of the need for this housing. 

“We are now faced with the prospect of no funding for 
1974-75. With this kind of record for Federal programs 
within the community, the community cannot help but view 
with suspicion and hostility the promises for new funding 
and new programs. 

“What is needed now is a more creative and honest 
expression of the Federal government’s faith and commit¬ 
ment for the continuation of the Neighborhood Develop¬ 
ment Program, a continuation of the FHA programs to 
provide housing for low and moderate income families and 
the elderly, a level of funding for the rehabilitation loan 
programs so that there is sufficient loan money available 
for all the people within project areas. The community has 
already demonstrated its faith and commitment to 
rebuilding the community and will continue to do so with 
the necessary support of the Federal Government.” 

The Rev. J. Alfred Smith 
Allen Temple Baptist Church 
Oakland, California 

25. Oakland Tribune—editorial “A New Oakland” 
Oakland Tribune—Editorial 

A New Oakland 

In 1970, there was formed a coalition of minority, labor 
and business, all working for the total welfare of the City of 
Oakland. It’s called the New Oakland Committee. 

Recently, Dr. J. Alfred Smith (one of the founding 
leaders of NOC) made the following remarks, which I pass 
on to you for your edification and guidance: 

“From a global and macrocosmic view, biologist Paul 
Ehrlich warns of a planet that is fast becoming smothered 
by proliferation and overconsumption. Nuclear physicists 
describe the radiation catastrophies inherent in nuclear 
power plants. Meteorologists calculate the insult to the 
ozone present in each flight of the SST. Biochemists 
estimate the brain cells destroyed with every martini. The 
CIA warns of global disorders that will be caused by 
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changes in the weather and these changes will compound 
the intensity of world famine. 

“From a microcosmic view or a look at our own town, 
inner-city blight and suburban flight result in crime, a 
declining tax base, unemployment, underemployment, and 
a multiplicity of problems. The underdeveloped commu¬ 
nities of Oakland (and elsewhere) dislike social injustice. 
They disdain exploitation. They disparage the demon of 
racism. They distrust non-private sector programs which 
have promised to help them help themselves, but ended 
penalizing them with a paralysis of restrictive guidelines. 
They despair because in this Bicentennial year the ful¬ 
fillment of the American dream waits like a sleeping 
maiden. 

"The answer comes from the 1901 Atlanta Exposition 
speech of Booker T. Washington. There is no development 
nor security in any of us except the highest development of 
all of us.’ I believe with Washington that, unless each seg¬ 
ment of this city, minority, labor and business work for the 
total welfare of the city, any victory by any isolated 
segment will be a Pyrrhic victory without victors or van¬ 
quished. Hence, I have chosen to throw my efforts toward 
the coalition efforts of NOC; this is the only approach which 
substitutes creative community for chaotic conflict. 

“From the inspiring past, we who live and work in 
Oakland have the impetus for becoming architects of a 
useable future. 

“The majestic feature of our present and the glory of our 
future are the pregnant possibilities latent within those 
incredible persons of high principle and keen interest who 
sail on a voyage destined to create a New Oakland. Our 
cruise will be a modern I Iliad and Odyssey. We, like 
Odysseus, shall evade the sirens of a failure and we shall 
elude the rocks of destruction." 

May the merchants, residents, workers, all be as 
dedicated and positively motivated to build a New Oakland 
as Dr. Smith is, rather than fall prey to the carping sirens 
we hear from across the Bay as well as here at home. 

26. Community members view the Bicentennial 

In response to the POST’s inquiry as to what the 
Bicentennial means to him, Rev. Dr. J. Alfred Smith, Pastor 
of Allen Temple Baptist Church in Oakland, said: 

“For thinking persons, the Bicentennial is a time for 
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introspection and goal assessment. It is a time to measure 
our deeds by our creeds. 

“Can America justify supporting with her economic 
investments, racism in South America? Can America 
justify puny gifts to famine stricken Black people in and 
around the Sahara Desert, while sending millions of 
dollars to reactionary forces in Angola to be used for 
murder and destruction? 

“I see the Bicentennial as a time for weeping, not a time 
for celebration. 

"Weep, Black Americans, pimps and pushers dominate 
the inner city. Weep, Black Americans, our inner city 
schools have too many youth reading and doing math two 
years below grade level. Weep, Black Americans, our 
daughters cannot find husbands because too many Black 
young men are playboys or gay. 

“The Black pride of the Black Power era has waned, 
so that being Black and Proud no longer means racial 
solidarity, respect for our sisters, wives and daughters and 
the building of a solid Black economic and political base. 

“While putting dope in their veins and refusing to put 
hope in their brains, too many Black people sleep in the 
bed of apathy, neglecting the responsibility of holding 
white and Black public elected officials accountable for 
meeting the needs of the poor and disinherited. 

“In 1776, Black leaders had fewer resources, a smaller 
Black bourgeoisie and no help from the Constitution of 
the United States, but they made a far greater showing with 
their poverty than Blacks in 1976 have made with their 
relative plenty.” 


27. Man of the Year (1975) 

Pastor J. Alfred Smith of Allen Temple Baptist Church 
has been selected as the twenty-first recipient of the Sun 
Reporter/Metro Reporter Man of the Year Award (for 1975). 

Pastor Smith is the first member of the clergy to be 
selected by the Sun Reporter/Metro Reporter Selection 
Committee. The yearly award is given to those individuals 
who have made a most significant contribution in the ser¬ 
vice of their fellow man. 

In notifying Pastor Smith of the Award, Dr. Goodlett 
said, “During the perilous times in which 25 million Blacks 
find it difficult to secure a mooring or a shelter, in an age 
of incipient revolution, the importance of the Black church 
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as a refuge and a beacon light of hope to men everywhere 
becomes more deeply manifested.” 

“We honor you, however, based upon your concern for 
developing new dimensions of the Christian gospel, in that 
you have taken the meanings of a revolutionary Chris¬ 
tianity into the byways and the highways of not only the 
community in which you live but also in the Northern 
California-San Francisco Bay Area. We are particularly 
impressed by the fact that in a short space of time of 
approximately five years, you have taken a small parish 
church and made of it a tower of strength in your com¬ 
munity.” 

Continuous evaluation 

Programs outlive their usefulness. Hence, they need con¬ 
tinuous evaluation. Our Senior Citizen’s ministry had to be 
discontinued so the church could secure new leadership and 
develop a program better able to meet the needs of all senior 
adults in the community. Because needs change in the com¬ 
munity, it has become necessary for Allen Temple to develop 
a Thursday program for emotionally ill adults who need sup¬ 
port, counsel and an opportunity to interact with their peers. 
The weekly attendance maintains an ideal racial balance of 
black, white, Chicano and Asian. The staff that supervises the 
program is Asian. Of all the adult community outreach min¬ 
istries, the oldest and most needed is the adult day school, 
which enables adults to obtain the equivalency of the high 
school diploma, and provides Spanish-speaking persons with 
an opportunity to master conversational English. 

Cautions to pastors 

1. Balance prophetic with priestly (pay the rent) 

The local congregation places many demands upon the 
pastor. He will also have his own ideas as to the shape of 
the ministry. Conflict can occur if too much pastoral 
attention is given to community concerns. Balance in the 
time and program emphasis of the pastor is necessary as 
a selfish congregation can use up all of a pastor’s time 
so that he cannot minister to his community. He must find 
time for his family and for his own personal needs. He must 
be a preacher, leader of worship, teacher, pastoral 
counselor, administrator, organizer and group harmonizer. 
How can he find time for the community? 

Let him “pay the rent.” This means that he must do 
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those basic things his people expect of him, such as 
preaching and pastoral care. When these things are 
properly done, the minister can minister to his community. 

2. Control date book 

Working in the community does not mean that the 
pastor will become the unpaid servant of all groups who 
place heavy demands at his door. He must know what his 
priorities will be. He should say no when it is necessary. 
At every point of community involvement, the pastor must 
be present as God's agent of reconciliation. Knowing who 
one is and to whom one belongs are theological founda¬ 
tions preventing slavery to the daily calendar. God’s man 
should not develop the habit of going to unnecessary 
meetings. 

3. Take the laity with you 

Too many times the pastor can move too far out in front 
of his people. The membership is the support base of the 
parish minister. When the congregation is not moving on 
the issues with the pastor, the communication process 
breaks down and people in the pew see the pastor as the 
enemy. It is well for the deacons and the pastor to stand 
together on issues of controversy. In 1975, when I ad¬ 
dressed the city council of police racism, deacons, and 
members of the congregation stood behind me The city 
council and mayor saw not one isolated man, but a Chris¬ 
tian community challenging the citadels of racism in the 
chambers of city government. 

4. Cultivate spiritual discipline 

In a community involvement ministry; pastor and people 
will meet adversaries, discouragement, defeat and dis¬ 
appointment. The meaning of bearing the cross will 
become real. The reality of a broken heart will come more 
than once. Only a disciplined prayer life will enable Chris¬ 
tian people to keep faith fresh and strong while fighting 
spiritual wickedness in the high and low places of com¬ 
munity encounters. Prayer can become a weapon for 
combat in the community. Prayer can give the pastor and 
his people an awareness of God’s presence with them as 
they struggle to make community living less profane. 



5. Free the laity 

The wise pastor is unafraid of talented and able lay¬ 
persons. He has no need to dominate or to dictate to them. 
The wise pastor has no need to compete with well-trained 
laypersons. He sees his role as that of a player-coach who 
develops lay leadership. Laypeople need the freedom and 
the supervision of a loving pastor who relates to them with 
trust and genuineness. When more laypersons use their 
freedom with maturity, the witness of the church in the 
world will become “the salt which seasons society with the 
reconciling love of God in Christ.” 

Discussion Questions 

1. What does it mean to be in the world but not of the world? 

(Read John 17:15-18). 


2. Read Luke 4:17:18. 


Does the style of Jesus’ ministry recorded in the above scripture 
suggest a possible pattern for the church’s ministry of community 
involvement? 


3. How do you harmonize the cleavage between those who are for 
personal evangelism and those who are for social action? What 
scriptures would you use to support your views? 


4. How well do you know your community? 


5. Are there areas of involvement where your church has improved 
the quality of life in your community? 


6. What approaches should your church utilize in order to increase 
lay participation in Christian community involvement? 


7. What resources do you need in developing skills for Christian com¬ 
munity involvement? 
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8. Have you sought the assistance of denominational staff persons? 


9. Have you made a prayerful study of the work of the prophets who 
were involved in their communities? 


10. What steps do you plan to take in order to lead the church in Chris¬ 
tian community involvement? 
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Undergirding the 
Church’s Mission- 
Church Music 

by 

Dr. R.M. Simmons 
Minister of Music 
Main Street Baptist Church 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A. Biblical rationale 

The Scriptures set a strong and explicit precedent for music 
in religious worship settings. Guidelines and support for the 
music development in alternative church settings can be found 
throughout the Bible. References to musical instruments in 
worship, music instruction, the praising of God exclusively 
through instrumental music, are readily found in the Bible. The 
ability of music to reach the inner person, music as a vehicle 
of the Holy Spirit, and music as a source of personal testimony 
are supported by the Scriptures. 

Music for special religious events, that culminates the 
accomplishment of religious endeavors, that begins religious 
activities, that cues various segments of religious programs 
and worship services is all set forth in the Word of God. Mass 
choirs, choruses, volume, the appointment of special tasks and 
choir attire can also be found in the Bible. The power of singing 
to reach people and to be heard above other components of 
worship is indicated in Exodus 32:18. The visitation of the 
Spirit through instrumental music and the necessity of skill¬ 
ful instrumental performance comes from 2 Kings 3:15 and I 
Samuel 16:16-23. The repeated use of instruments for religious 
worship and praise is noted throughout the Scriptures. 

The use of music in services of praise and thanksgiving and 
especially at the completion of some specified religious ob¬ 
jective, the use of vocal music to the accompaniment of 
instrumental music, the practice of training to sing praises and 
the utilization of large singing groups are suggested in 2 
Chronicles 5:1, 12, 13; 23:13; Ezra 2:41, 65 and Nehemiah 7:44, 
67. The use of song leaders, directors of music, is referred to in 
1 Chronicles 15:27; Exodus 15:1-2 and I Kings 4:32, while 
I Chronicles 15:22 shows the use of church music teachers and 
their need to be skilled. 2 Chronicles 5:1, 12, 13 and 1 Chroni¬ 
cles 15:27 both talk about establishing uniform attire for singers 
in religious worship and Daniel 3:5 uses music to signal the 
beginning of various phases of religious worship. I Chronicles 
15:27 can serve as basis for the significance of church ministers 
of music. 

The following brief extracts taken from Isham E. Reynolds’ 
Church Music, 1935, offer additional insight to specific 
references of music in the scriptures: 

Exodus 15:1-2 

The children of Israel, in their flight from Egypt after 
crossing the Red Sea, sang a hymn composed by Moses, 
which was led by Miriam. 
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1 Kings 4:32 

David and Solomon were both composers of songs. David 
wrote many of the Psalms, and Solomon wrote one 
thousand and five songs. 

2 Chronicles 5:11,14; 7:6; 8:14; 9:11 

At the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, there was a 
magnificent music program, both vocal and instrumental. 
Ezra 2:41, 65, 70; Nehemiah 7:1; 10:39; 1:23; 12:29; 13:10 
The musicians were appointed and were supported from 
the same treasury from which the priests and other 
workers received their remuneration. They were also of 
the Levitical family. 

Psalms 33:3; I Timothy 4:14; 2 Timothy 2:15; Ecclesiastes 
9:10 

We are commanded in the Scriptures to play skillfully on 
the instruments. The Lord requires that our talents be 
developed and used for him, unreservedly. 

Psalms 150:3-6 

We should all praise the Lord, with voice and instrument. 

Luke 2:13-14 

The announcement of the advent of our Lord was a 
proclamation by the heavenly choir. 

Matthew 26:30; Mark 14:26 

A hymn, perhaps one of the Psalms, was sung at the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Acts 16:25-26 

Paul and Silas were singing and praising God in the jail 
at Philippi when the earthquake came which freed them 
and led to the conversion of the jailor and his family. 

Ephesians 5:19; Colossians 3:16 

Paul commands us to speak, teach and admonish one 
another, singing and making melody in our hearts, in 
psalms, hymns, and the spiritual songs. 

I Corinthians 14:15-6, 40 

The Bible sets a high standard of music used. Paul appre¬ 
ciated a beautiful and orderly service, in which music had 
a great place. 

Hebrews 2:12 

Christ’s testimony through singing praises to his 
brethren in the church is given in this verse. 

Revelations 5:8-14; 15:2-4 

The music program of Heaven is found in these verses. 
Other passages of scripture that can provide a biblical 
rationale for church music are as follows: 
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Genesis 4:21 

And his brother’s name was Jubal: he was the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ. 

Genesis 31:27 

Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, and steal away 
from me; and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee 
away with mirth, and with songs, with taboret, and with 
harp? 

Exodus 32:18 

And he said, it is not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery, neither is it the voice of them that cry for being 
overcome: but the noise of them that sing do I hear. 

2 Kings 3:15 

But now bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when 
the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon 
him. 

1 Samuel 16:16-23 

16— Let our lord now command thy servants, which are 
before thee, to seek out a man, who is a cunning 
player on an harp; and it shall come to pass, when the 
evil spirit from God is upon thee, that he shall play 
with his hand, and thou shalt be well. 

17— And Saul said unto his servants, Provide me now a 
man that can play well, and bring him to me. 

18— Then answered one of the servants, and said, Behold, 

I have seen a son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, that is 
cunning in playing, .... 

23—And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God 
was upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played 
with his hand; so Saul was refreshed and was well, 
and the evil spirit departed from him. 

2 Samuel 6:5,15 

And David and all the house of Israel played before the 
Lord on all manner of instruments made of fir wood, even 
on harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
cornets, and on cymbals. So David and all the house of 
Israel brought up the ark of the Lord with shouting, and 
with the sound of the trumpet. 

2 Chronicles 5:1; 12,13 

Thus all the work that Solomon made for the house of the 
Lord was finished: and Solomon brought in all the things 
that David his father had dedicated; and the silver, and 
the gold, and all the instruments, put he among the 
treasures of the house of God. 

Also the Levites which were the singers, all of them of 
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Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun, with their sons and their 
brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having cymbals 
and psalteries and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, 
and with them an hundred and twenty priests sounding 
with trumpets: 

It came to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as 
one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their voice 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of 
musick, and praised the Lord, saying, For He is good: for 
his mercy endureth for ever: .... 

2 Chronicles 23:13 

And she looked, and behold, the king stood at the pillar 
at the entering in, and the princes and the trumpets by 
the king: and all the people of the land rejoiced, and 
sounded with trumpets, also the singers with instruments 
of musick, and such as taught to sing praise. 

2 Chronicles 15:14 

And they sware unto the Lord with a loud voice, and with 
shouting, and with trumpets, and with cornets. 

2 Chronicles 29:25 

And he set the Levites in the house of the Lord with 
cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, according to the 
commandment of David, and of Gad, the king’s seer, . . . 

2 Chronicles 35:15,16 

And the singers the sons of Asaph were in their place, 
according to the commandment of David, and Asaph, and 
Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer; and the porters 
waited at every gate; they might not depart from their 
service; for their brethren the Levites prepared for them. 
Ezra 2:41, 65 

The singers: the children of Asaph, an hundred twenty 
and eight. Beside their servants and their maids, of whom 
they were seven thousand three hundred thirty and seven: 
and there were among them two hundred singing men 
and singing women. 

Nehemiah 7:44, 67 

The singers: the children of Asaph, an hundred forty and 
eight. Beside their manservants and their maidservants, 
of whom there were seven thousand three hundred thirty 
and seven: and they had two hundred forty and five 
singing men and singing women. 

Ecclesiastes 12:4 

And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound 
of the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the voice of 
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the bird, and all the daughters of musick shall be brought 
low. 

Daniel 3:5 

That at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick, 
ye fall down and worship the golden image that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up. 

Amos 6:5 

That chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to them¬ 
selves instruments of musick, like David. 

Luke 15:25 

Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 

I Chronicles 15:22 

And Chennaniah, chief of the Levites, was for song: he 
instructed about the song, because he was skillful. 

I Chronicles 25:5-8 

All these were the sons of Heman the king’s seer in the 
words of God, to lift up the horn. And God gave to Heman 
fourteen sons and three daughters. 

All these were under the hands of their father for song in 
the house of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, 
for the service of the house of God, according to the 
king’s order to Asaph, Jeduthun and Heman. 

So the number of them, with their brethren that were 
instructed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were 
cunning, was two hundred fourscore and eight. 
Nehemiah 12:42 

And Maaseiah, and Shemaiah, and Eleazar, and 
Uzzi, . . . And the singers sang loud, with Jezrahiah 
their overseer. 

I Chronicles 15:16 

And David spake to the chief of the Levites to appoint 
their brethren to be the singers with instruments of 
musick, psalteries and harps and cymbals, sounding, by 
lifting up the voice with joy. 

I Chronicles 15:19 

So the singers, Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, were appointed 
to sound with cymbals of brass; 

I Chronicles 15:27 

And David was clothed with a robe of fine linen, and all 
the Levites that bare the ark, and the singers, and 
Chenaniah the master of the song with the singers: David 
also had upon him an ephod of linen. 
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I Chronicles 15:28 

Thus all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord with shouting, and with sound of the cornet, and 
with trumpets, and with cymbals, making a noise with 
psalteries and harps. 

From the preceding scriptures, one can see that music, 
musicians, teachers, instructor choir garments, orchestras 
and bands related to church worship are all to be found therein. 

Philosophical rationale 

Music is a vital part of every phase of religious worship. 
Seldom will one find a church service or gathering without the 
use of some form of music. The role of music in many church 
worship services has traditionally been viewed as a secondary 
role. This secondary role has placed church music in a com¬ 
pletely supportive position. In this role, it becomes necessary 
for the music to complement and support the evangelistic 
direction of a given worship service. This supportive role is best 
noted in relation to preaching evangelism. The lyrics of the 
music presented, the atmosphere created by the tempo and de¬ 
liverance are a few factors that are considered when the music 
of a worship service is supporting the preaching. Here, 
the text and direction of the preaching message become 
crucial. The pulpit style of the preacher becomes critical in 
the selection of music. The songs and the way they arepresented 
should help the preacher deliver his message. The selections 
prior to the message should move the congregation in a direc¬ 
tion and to a level that allows the preacher to easily reach it. 
The selections following the sermon should complement the 
spoken word and should maintain and reinforce the mood and 
atmosphere developed during the delivery of the message. 
This is one example of the supportive or secondary role that 
music plays in church worship. 

In addition to the traditional secondary role of music, there 
is also a primary role that music can play in church worship. As 
a department of the church, it must fulfill the mission of 
evangelism. In and of itself, music should present to any con¬ 
gregation the word of God, God’s plan for salvation and a sense 
of spiritual renewal. In its primary role, any program of music 
should give close attention to the lyrics, the manner of de¬ 
livery and the response of the congregation. After any pre¬ 
sentation, the congregation should have learned from its 
message and should have a feeling of dedication and/or 
renewal. This should take place with or without any other form 
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of evangelism. The primary role of music in church worship, 
likewise, becomes even more crucial in the implementation of 
religious music outside the realm of the church worship service. 
This includes music presented by independent groups, college 
ensembles and gospel vocalists. 

Traditionally, we have been able to sing when we were 
unable, either by physical restraint or by emotional despair, to 
speak; we have responded spiritually to the musical message 
when we have become preoccupied or lost within a sea of 
spoken words; we have carried the evangelistic direction of 
the song with us throughout the week, at home, and at work 
when the spoken word has eluded our memory. Music in our 
churches has a profound place and impact. Therefore, it must 
be theologically sound, biblically supported, skillfully rendered 
and carefully organized. The well-organized program of church 
music is often the most effective program of church music. 

C. Developmental components 

The first job in developing or redirecting a church’s music 
program is organization. Without an acceptable level of organi¬ 
zational ability, much difficulty can be encountered in a large 
church, while stunted growth can quickly result in a small 
church. For a newly appointed minister of music, or even for a 
long-standing choir leader to suddenly make sweeping 
changes in choir organization can be a mistake. Resistance can 
be quite strong. The wise leader will begin to work in the music 
department as he finds it. He will make both mental and written 
note of strengths and weaknesses which exist. He will move 
among the various members and administrators of the church 
to seek out levels of complacency and areas of greatest con¬ 
cern. 

After strengths and weaknesses in the existing church music 
program have been determined, realistic objectives should be 
established.The minister of music and the pastor can determine 
the usefulness of these programs. One must always operate 
within the framework of what is readily available and presently 
possible. Objectives established should be placed in logical 
order of feasibility, preference and organizational necessity. 
Once the objectives are ready to be implemented, they should 
be placed within designated limits. To implement each strategic 
step requires very careful procedure. However, once each has 
been implemented and the objective has indeed been accom¬ 
plished, the minister of music should proceed with the next 
objective. With bits of information collected from the present 
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system and with his own innovative and creative ideas he will 
map out a long range place (a proposed program of church 
music for a long period of time). This should feature parts of 
the existing program which are good and should include sug¬ 
gested changes and rationale that support these changes. A 
workable program should be realistic, and should include only 
those additions and changes that can be made with the least 
amount of friction. 

Once the minister of music has well in mind his proposed 
long range program, he should then discuss this program with 
the pastor. It should be remembered that without the support 
of the administrative head, little can be accomplished. The 
pastor should be presented with the rationale of the program 
and its value to the total church. If the program is approved by 
the pastor and does not involve policy changes, the next step 
can be taken. If, however, policy changes are involved, the 
pastor will present the plan to the church board for approval 
and ultimately to the church for action. Choir members and 
church administrators should be made aware of each phase, its 
purpose to the total program, its rationale and the plan of pro¬ 
cedure. At the end of the designated time for a given phase, the 
progress should be evaluated. The transition from a completed 
phase to the next phase should be made smoothly. 

Often, when reorganization of a music department occurs, 
insecurities, apprehensiveness and, at times, resentment can 
develop. The sensitive minister of music will recognize signs 
of hostility and will work to alleviate the reservations that bring 
about these feelings. Persons in various positions (offices) 
caught in the shuffle of reorganization should be included in 
all planning and their advice and guidance should be candidly 
sought. When a person feels that he is helping to bring about a 
change, cooperation usually results. However, if the occuring 
conflicts result in the need for long-term solutions, the minister 
of music should plan in advance to cover vacancies created by 
these attitudes. 

The minister of music who knows his choir membership well 
and is aware of potential points of friction and resistance, will 
“sound-out” support for desired changes before they are for¬ 
mally completed. If this ground work is laid, it can result in very 
slight or even non-existent opposition from the general mem¬ 
bership. Keep in mind, however, that even after the program of 
music has been planned and organized, the minister of music 
will face many challenges. 

As you develop and evaluate programs of church music, the 
following outline can serve as a guide. 
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Establish direction for your department. 

Identify strengths and weaknesses. 

Set observable objectives. 

Develop a written plan of program development. 

Carry out your planned program, one step at a time. 

Find competent instrumentalists. 

Begin a program to develop future instrumentalists from 
the congregation. 

Begin a program of continuing development of your 
present instrumentalists. 

Select members to serve the department in a clerical 
capacity. 

Select and furnish an office for the music department. 
Develop an explicit list of officers and their responsibilities. 
Develop and circulate an officer and staff roster. 
Develop a church organizational chart that reflects your 
church’s pattern of organization. 

Develop a departmental service chart to show your 
department’s pattern of organization. 

Develop an accountability chart listing responsibilities of 
each person. 

Specifically list the responsibilities of each officer within 
the department. 

minister of music 
choir presidents 
choir secretaries and treasurers 
directors and conductors 
performance data keeper 
financial data keeper 
participation data keeper 
data analyst 

biographical data keeper 

recording technician 

departmental expenditures keeper 

department typists 

media coordinator 

sponsors 

counselors 

Coordinate individual groups within the department so 
that each has command goals. 

Hold periodic staff meetings with all officers in the 
department. 

Keep precise minutes of each meeting. 

Establish a system of record keeping that can yield 
departmental trends. 
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Establish adequate lines of communication within the 
department. 

Publish long-range schedule of activities. 

Publish monthly schedules of activities. 

Individual written communications. 

Establish strong leadership within the department. 

Develop effective means of dealing with social and emo¬ 
tional problems within the department. 

Work with choir discontents and overly aggressive 
members. 

Develop skillful sensitivity to both verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. 

Learn to observe and analyze effective and ineffective 
leadership profiles. 

Learn to observe and evaluate choir performances. 

Recognize and deal systematically with informality that 
can lead to inefficiency. 

Develop an effective plan to deal with absence within the 
department. 

Be sensitive to the effect of various music categories 
upon your particular congregation. 

Draft a well-balanced program of music. 

Plan a well-organized rehearsal. 

Identify components of effective instruction during 
rehearsals. 

Indirectly train your members to recognize simple musi¬ 
cal terms and rudimentary theory. 

Acquaint yourself with various worship service formats. 
Develop strong interaction within and between the music 
department and other departments. 

Organize the fellowship meetings and activities within the 
department. 

Build positive relations between people within the 
department. 

Develop a strong, binding and positive relationship 
between the pastor and the department. 

Develop and work with music peculiar to specific depart¬ 
ments, such as the church school. 

As you move about the bold mission of departmental devel¬ 
opment, you will encounter many problems, roadblocks and 
set backs. These interruptions can cause frustration arid a 
sense of helplessness. However, as you systematically analyze 
your problems there are organizational dimensions that must 
be kept in view. The “Chart of Developmental Relationships” 
presents components that should be used in finding interrup- 
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tions that hinder the development and growth of a smoothly 
operating department. 

Developmental Relationships Chart 

departmental 


organization 

spirituality 

interaction 

music Bible 

church 

1.1 

2.1 

3.1 

4.1 

5.1 

pastor 

1.2 

2.2 

3.2 

4.2 

5.2 

lay leaders 

1.3 

2.3 

3.3 

4.3 

5.3 

followers 

1.4 

2.4 

3.4 

4.4 

5.4 

Bible 

1.5 

2.5 

3.5 

4.5 

5.5 



The columns and rows represent dimensions of depart¬ 
mental Interaction. For instance, block 1.1 represents the rela¬ 
tionship between departmental organization within the music 
department and between the church. It is possible and quite 
probable that you could have a problem within the department 
that stems from the violation of principles that are reflected 
here. For further clarification, principles inherent in block 1.1 
would be as follows. “The primary mission of the church is 
evangelism. This overriding purpose must remain in the fore¬ 
front of each auxiliary or department within the church.” The 
purpose of any plan of organization in any setting is to facilitate 
the main function of the parent body. With these concepts in 
mind, it is crucial that each department implement its specific 
mission within the framework of the total church. It must like¬ 
wise operate within the context of evangelism and music. Its 
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pattern of organization and its departmental personality must 
not become a “little" church within itself. It is under the mission 
of the total church, responsive to the dictates of the total 
church, and parallel and congruent to other departments within 
the parent body. 

The above illustration of principles and concepts within 
block 1.1 suggests that in order to adequately work through 
problems a related background is needed along with adminis¬ 
trative and organizational principles. This calls for training, 
learning and much reading. 

Block 2.1 deals with church spirituality and ways that this 
spirituality is expressed; 3.1 deals with the level and nature of 
congregational interaction as well as congregational levels of 
expectation; block 4.1 shows the classifications of music to 
which the church is responsive, its acceptability level and its 
intolerance level. Block 1.2 would naturally deal with the role of 
the pastor in departmental organizational development; block 
2.3 would deal with lay leaders’ spirituality within the depart¬ 
ment; 5.3 is concerned with the lay leaders’ role as indicated in 
the Bible and the lay leaders’ responsibility to know and exer¬ 
cise the Scriptures. 

The origin of most problems will fall within one or more of 
these categories. It will be necessary for you, either through 
training, common sense or experience, to draw upon principles 
and practices as you find and develop solutions for these 
problems. 

Even when all the relationships suggested by the chart 
appear to be in order or heading in a direction supportive of 
departmental growth and harmony, there are conditions that 
can cause problems and pose very significant obstacles. These 
conditions are represented at the bottom of the chart. These are 
the independent variables, those conditions that cannot be 
controlled no matter how organized, systematic and careful you 
might be. 

Tradition as an uncontrollable variable represents that which 
people have been doing for a long time. Traditional behaviors 
provide a sense of security, belonging and identity to many 
people. To them change brings about much resistance and 
frustration. It will be wise to move against tradition only when 
people see or can be shown the need for change. 

Cultural orientation as an uncontrollable variable represents 
that which a specific group or race of people have been doing 
for a long period of time. It represents their lifestyle, the feeling 
tones and in many cases a common identity. Should your 
program and plans move against the cultural orientations of a 
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given group of people, whether it be racial, ethnic or social 
class, trouble could result. 

Satan as an uncontrollable variable represents a powerful 
spiritual force that is anti-Christ in nature. The job of this force 
is to exclusively tear down that which is built up in the name of 
Christ. He is constantly at work and can wreck, through others 
and even you as head, a perfectly well-built and smooth-flowing 
program. Only prayer, spiritual sensitivity and keen powers of 
observation can combat this force. 

Class orientations as an uncontrollable variable represents 
the social and economic values and directions of a group of 
people. It represents a given lifestyle that is so strong that it 
even influences church worship and Christian endeavors. This 
variable dictates tastes in music, preferences in church worship 
styles and spiritual expression. Recognize its force and make it 
work for you rather than against you as you plan and implement 
your church music program. 

A church’s music program will only be as effective as the 
work, dedication and organizational skill given to its devel¬ 
opment. Pastors, ministprs of music and choir leaders at all 
levels need to deal with specific developmental tasks system¬ 
atically and with high levels of spirituality. 

It is the purpose of this paper to assist church leaders as they 
develop the best possible church music programs from an 
administrative organizational and spiritual perspective. 

The organizational focus taken in this paper is in no way 
intended to supercede or minimize the spiritual component 
within the music department 

Principles and guidelines for departmental 
development and leadership 

A choir member should not take his duties lightly. The choir 
member should enjoy singing, should have some ability to do 
so, and should enjoy participating in choir activities. In too 
many instances a few choir members do not enjoy singing and 
rehearsing and are not excited about choir activities. When this 
occurs, the choir leader or the minister of music should take a 
long hard look at the music program and at the choir members 
who need external motivation. 

1. Responsibilities of choir members 

a. Regularly attend all choir functions. Attendance 
should be between 75% and 100%. 

b. Be punctual at all choir affairs. 
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c. Support the choir financially. 

d. Defend the choir against malicious verbal attacks 
from within and without. 

e. Cooperate with decisions made by the majority of 
the choir members in business sessions, and de¬ 
cisions from other leadership levels within the total 
department. 

f. Amicably express concerns to those in authority 
who can bring about change. 

g. Arrange personal activities to minimize conflict 
with choir activities. 

h. Contact choir officers for effectively communicating 
choir business during absences. 

i. Support and uphold those elected and appointed to 
choir offices. 

2. Choir members’ ten commandments* 

a. Thou shalt not let anything interfere with thy re¬ 
hearsal and performance commitments. 

b. Thou shalt not watch the music so closely that thou 
canst not follow the conductor. 

c. Thou shalt not unduly criticize thy director to otheri. 

d. Remember the worship services and the Sabbath 
and lend thy voice in song. 

e. Believe in the voice that thou hast inherited; it is 
thine. 

f. Thou shalt not kill the effectiveness of the music for 
worship by lack of practice or lack of dedication to 
Christian living. 

g. Thou shalt not betroth thyself to the choir at re¬ 
hearsal and then dwell in the tents of the congregation 
at the worship services. 

h. Thou shalt not steal the tune from thy partner be¬ 
cause thou’ hast not attended rehearsals. 

i. Thou shalt not gossip about thy director or other 
members in thy choir. 

j. Thou shalt not covet thy fellow choir member’s voice 
or solo parts. 

*Lyall, Jack L. and Harry R. Wilson, Building A Church Choir. Hall and McCre¬ 
ary: Minneapolis, 1957 pp. 17, 18. 
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3. Instrumentalists’ ten commandments 

a. Thou shalt not let anything interfere with thy re¬ 
hearsal and performance commitments. 

b. Thou shalt not take thy responsibilities so much for 
granted that rehearsals are operated on an impromptu 
basis. 

c. Thou shalt not “lazy” thy talent away. Practice and 
continue to seek training that enables thee to handle 
any music asked of thee. 

d. Thou shalt not unduly criticize individual members 
in the presence of others. 

e. Thou shalt refrain from being temperamental to the 
point that thou speak to and admonish thy members 
as if they were canines. 

f. Thou shalt not lie. Thou shalt not stand the worship 
services up and then lie about thy whereabouts. 

g. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not steal time from 
one church and give it to another church for financial 
gain. 

h. Thou shalt not be so direct and ugly with thy inter¬ 
actions that thou kill what effectiveness could be 
forthcoming. 

i. Thou shalt not be so sensitive that corrections, sug¬ 
gestions and recommendations from thy minister of 
music bring about friction and resentment. 

j. Learn and remember thy responsibilities and carry 
them out faithfully and with precision. 

4. Choir members’ beatitudes* 

a. Blessed are they who have limited training; for theirs 
is the opportunity for musical growth. 

b. Blessed are they that are not satisfied with their con¬ 
tributions to the choir; for surely they shall take mea¬ 
sures to improve this situation. 

c. Blessed are the faithful in attendance; for they shall 
become the pillars of strength in their respective 
voice sections. 

d. Blessed are they who are eager to learn their correct 
voice parts; for they shall be taught. 


*lbid. 
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e. Blessed are they who realize the director can make 
mistakes occasionally, so that they will not be em¬ 
barrassed when error originates from them. 

f. Blessed are the dedicated choir members; for they 
shall receive and impart the maximum musical in¬ 
spiration. 

g. Blessed are the “boosters;” for they shall be called 
the backbone of the choir. 

h. Blessed are they who can accept constructive criti¬ 
cism; for they shall ultimately produce divine music. 

5. Responsibilities of choir officers 

a. Achieve 100% attendance, as nearly as possible, at 
all choir activities. 

b. Keep detailed, accurate, neat and efficient records 
as dictated by your office. 

c. Be an ambassador of goodwill and a choir public 
relations person. 

d. Communicate regularly with choir members, and 
other related church officials. 

e. Submit reports, information and statistics promptly. 

f. Attend all official meetings of the music department. 

g. Voluntarily request replacement when official duties 
cannot be carried out adequately. 

6. Characteristics of the effective instrumentalist 

a. Attend all choir meetings. 

b. Communicate regularly with the choir leader and/or 
the minister of music. 

c. Continually strive toward the development of skills 
needed for accurate and proficient execution of in¬ 
strumental responsibilities. 

d. Cooperate with those in charge. This means to follow 
well and not try to run the show. 

e. Develop a wholesome attitude toward choir en¬ 
deavors. 

f. Be fully prepared for each rehearsal and/or per¬ 
formance. 

g. Be faithful and dependable in all choir responsi¬ 
bilities. 
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7. Needs of the minister of music relative to get¬ 
ting along with people 

a. Like and trust people. 

b. Make an aggressive attempt to understand and ex¬ 
perience attitudes, habits, values and beliefs different 
from your own. 

c. Be willing to share with others. 

d. Possess an open attitude in every area. 

e. Be willing to learn from mistakes and the mistakes 
of others. Be unafraid and unashamed to publicly 
admit mistakes. 

f. Be decisive. 

g. Be confident and secure in your position. 

h. Be able to compromise and to be content with the 
compromise. 

i. Be friendly, open and candid with people. 

j. Be able to project personality. This often means 
putting behind basic tendencies toward shyness. 

8. Characteristics needed to develop church 
music program 

a. Hard work, dedication, determination and long hours 
are necessary for success. 

b. Good physical condition is vital to success. 

c. Know characteristics of people in order to promote 
the program. 

d. Go through the training fundamentals required to 
implement all phases of the program. 

e. Believe in yourself and make total commitment to 
the job. 

f. Realize that success brings about confidence. 

g. Possess mental toughness. 

9. Establishing and maintaining unity 

a. Remember that you are the manager of the “team.” 

b. Think of your members as individuals, as people. 

c. Visit all groups regularly. 

d. Know your members, listen with ears and heart. 

e. Enable your members to know each other. 
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f. Realize that there is always a reason for the behavior 
of any individual. Observe and analyze. 

g. Set up departmental goals for a group of people 
usually performs better when it’s going somewhere. 

h. Be certain the members understand goals. 

i. Stick to business and encourage little horseplay. Be 
careful to have an atmosphere that brings about 
comfort. 

j. Remove, or learn to depend very little, on "excess 
baggage.” 

k. Maintain high morale. 

l. Take your members into your confidence and en¬ 
courage them to come to you with their concerns 
with the department. 

m. Discourage gossip and rumors among your members. 

10. Building morale within the department 

a. Morale is the attitude or the sum total of the attitudes 
that the member has toward the choir, the music de¬ 
partment and fellow choir members. 

b. Morale has three component parts: 

(1) Set of beliefs concerning the choir, the choir 
members and the department. 

(2) Strong emotional or feeling element. The member 
feels certain ways about the choir, the other mem¬ 
bers, the music and the department. 

(3) A tendency to act in certain ways in the choir and 
in relation to his/her fellow choir members in the 
department (industrious, lazy, prompt, tardy, 
absent, present, etc.) 

c. Everything affects morale. It is distilled from every¬ 
thing that happens to the individual in relation to the 
choir, his/her fellow choir members and the depart¬ 
ment. 

d. It is the result of all the millions of little details and 
incidents of the member’s tenure, indoctrination, 
training, supervision, and the innumerable weekly 
contacts and events taking place in the choir and 
department. 

e. Delegated responsibility, physical conditions, treat- 
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ment and relations with both the minister of music 
and officers—all affect morale. 

11. Specifics that can influence morale 

a. Provide members with as much responsibility and 
status as their aptitudes permit. 

b. Work toward the development of good physical con¬ 
ditions. 

c. Reduce frustrations within the department by provid¬ 
ing good layouts, smooth work flow, efficient and 
individually satisfying work and performance results. 

d. Treat every member as an individual human being. 

e. Maintain a good communication system. 

f. Encourage teamwork. 

g. Allow the members as much spontaneity and initiative 
as possible. 

h. Use positive, rather than negative, suggestions, or¬ 
ders and incentives. 

i. Know each member and have a genuine interest in 
his welfare. 

j. Understand yourself and your relations with your 
members. 

k. Delegate as much authority and responsibility as your 
own nature, the aptitudes of your members and the 
department load will permit. 

12. Handling resistance to change 

a. Realize that nothing is permanent except change. 

b. Resistance to change is strong because there is: 

(1) the attachment to the past, 

(2) pride in consistency, 

(3) desire for permanence. 

c. Realize that a person can change his mind; he can be 
persuaded by logic. 

d. Psychological preparation for change is necessary 
before physical change is undertaken. Considerations 
for psychological preparation are as follows: 

(1) Communicate before the change for sudden 
change provides fear that one is losing his way 
in the program. 

(2) Reassure members beforehand. 
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(3) Prove it to them. 

(4) Ask for help, involve members in planning for 
change. 

e. Discuss and meet on every possible level when pre¬ 
paring for change. 

f. Allow squawks to be heard loud and clear. 

g. Allow time for change to be absorbed. 

h. Relate change to the present structure and to the 
individual. 

i. Give members necessary tools (ideas) with which to 
visualize themselves in the change. 

13. Qualities for selection of minister of music 

a. Consideration and cooperation 

b. Intelligence 

c. Dependability 

d. Popularity 

e. Alertness 

f. Knowledge of the job and potential for growth 

g. Reaction to criticism and authority 

h. Initiative 

i. Communication skills 

j. Knowledge of applied music and music theory 

k. Ability to lead, guide and direct the activities 

14. Qualities necessary for superior performance 
of minister of music 

a. Adequate perceptual powers 

b. Diplomacy in handling personnel problems 

c. Recognition of needs as they arise 

d. Ability to advise and counsel 

e. Proficiency in teaching 

f. Skill in written and oral communications 

g. Ability to represent department in meetings (local, 
state and national) 

h. Planning ability—both long-range and short-term. 
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15. Group leader’s qualities 

a. Desire for achievement—it can be developed and 
controlled. 

b. Mental energy which far exceeds the average. 

c. Decisiveness and possession of mental organization 
and self-discipline in solving specific problems and 
making decisions. 

d. Persistence—strong survival orientation or a high 
frustration tolerance. 

e. Self confidence and ability to engender confidence 
in others. 

f. Integrity—basically honest with self and other peo¬ 
ple. Reputation for keeping word. 

g. Persuasiveness—a highly developed ability to gain 
cooperation for some desirable goal. 

h. Ability to handle people—requires an understanding 
of people and a genuine interest in them. Very diffi¬ 
cult to “fake” in this area for any length of time. 

16. Miscellaneous listings 

a. A minister of music must think about purpose and 
must have a good, strong sense of direction—clear 
objectives. 

b. The energies of both the individual and the group 
are needed for task completion and departmental 
growth. 

c. The minister of music should avoid loss of energy 
through anger, dictatorial leadership, lack of concern 
for motivation of members, and conflicts between 
members within the department. 

d. It is unwise for the minister of music to complicate 
the job for officers of the department, to scare and 
intimidate members, to do it all himself or to do 
nothing. 

e. The minister of music should have a knowledge of 
the program and should make the best use of all 
department energies. 

f. A very workable definition of leadership is, “The art 
of directing other people’s energies toward a goal.” 

g. When orders go wrong, turn first to the person who 
gave them. 
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h. If you remember that members of the department are 
adults too, you might think twice. 

i. The better the training, the fewer the mistakes. 

j. Create a desire to do a good job. 

k. Specifically show faith and trust in your members. 

l. Faith and trust in members is necessary for greater 
self-image. 

m. Be able to evaluate members in specific terms. 

n. When you expect much, you often seem hard and 
cold from the outside, but those who work with you 
will love, respect and defend you. 

o. Take time, analyze, help, guide, criticize, pointedly 
but fairly and sympathetically, and—above all—with 
praise. 

p. Practice letting your members know the total picture 
and scope of the operation. 

q. Be genuine and give of yourself. When you show an 
interest, mean it. Get close to them, know them, take 
them into your confidence and get on the same wave 
length. Be a part of each other. 

r. Certificates and awards, progress charts, public 
recognition, trust and additional responsibility all 
bring about motivation. 

s. Be sensitive to needs, wants, strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of all your members. 

t. Don’t confuse manipulation with motivation. 

Checklist for evaluating and developing 
church music program 

1. Have strengths and weaknesses of your existing program 
been identified and put in writing? 

2. Have objectives for the program been established and put 
in writing? 

3. Have the specific tasks necessary to accomplish stated 
objectives been listed? 

4. Have you identified means at your disposal to find com¬ 
petent instrumentalists? 
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5. Have you established a system for training future instru¬ 
mentalists from within your congregation? 

6. Do all instrumentalists know, specifically, their roles and 
responsibilities? 

7. Have you developed a program of continuing development 
for present instrumentalists? Is this program based upon 
their needs and weaknesses? 

8. Have you identified the need for clerical work? 

9. Have you identified competent persons from within the 
department and from within the congregation who can and 
are willing to meet these clerical needs? 

10. Have you established a room or area of the church to house 
the music department? 

11. Have you developed organizational charts that show all 
officers within the department, their positions and their 
source of appointment? 

12. Have you developed organizational charts that show the 
relationship of the music program to the church’s total 
structure? 

13. Have you developed an organizational chart, that shows 
services within the department? 

14. Have you developed an accountability chart that shows 
duties and responsibilities for each function or service? 

15. Does each officer within the department know the scope of 
his responsibilities? 

16. Do all members know the scope of their responsibilities? 

17. Are staff meetings held to provide clear and open commu¬ 
nication, as well as to promote smooth operation within the 
department? 

18. Although an effective leader might get most of his power 
from one source, the most effective leaders experience 
some measure of all of these sources of power. 

19. The most ineffective source of power in an informal organi¬ 
zation is coercion and threat. It will harm more than it will 
help; it will tear down more than it builds—it must be 
avoided. 

20. Lay leaders should be sensitive to and aware of their im¬ 
pact on others. They must vary their responses to meet 
different situations and different groups of people. 
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Undergirding the 
Church’s Mission- 
Conclusion 
(The Bold Mission 
of the Church) 


by 

Dr. J. Alfred Smith 



What is the bold mission of the local church? If a congregation excells 
in worship, Christian education, stewardship, evangelism, community 
action, and in managing her organizational life according to the best 
principles of administration, is that congregation engaged in bold mis¬ 
sion? Is the local church a building or living stones, a country club or a 
service station, a cave of refuge from an evil world or a new creation in 
Jesus Christ? Does bold mission mean being more concerned about the 
needs of the local congregation than the needs of a hurting world? Is a 
pastor who spends the majority of his time serving as a chaplain to the 
selfish needs of the congregational saints than he does responding to 
those cries heard outside of the church, participating in bold mission? 
Is it possible for church services to be well attended and the annual 
budget oversubscribed, yet the members have no significant spiritual 
growth, and no concern for the effectiveness of the church’s mission in 
society? Is a congregation effective in bold mission if a few persons 
assume responsibility for keeping the witness and mission alive while 
the majority of the members assemble as Sunday morning spectators 
to be entertained in a religious festivity led by an actor-pastor and a 
choir singing celebration music? 

These questions force us to look at ourselves prayerfully and criti¬ 
cally. We do not want to think more highly of ourselves than we should. 
But we do not want to be less than what God is calling us to become. 
J.B. Phillips puts everything in clear perspective and answers the afore¬ 
mentioned questions in his translation of Romans 12, verses 1-2. He 
writes: "With eyes wide open to the mercies of God, I beg you, my 
brothers, as an act of intelligent worship, to give Him your bodies, as a 
living sacrifice, consecrated to Him, and acceptable by Him. Don’t let 
the world around you squeeze you into its own mold, but let God remold 
your minds from within, so that you may prove in practice that the plan 
of God for you is good, meets all His demands, and moves toward the 
goal of true maturity.” 

Bold mission proceeds with these basic assumptions: 

1. The local church is an important Christian community for accom¬ 
plishing God’s mission in the world. 

2. Members of the local church need to be trained by the pastor to 
work harmoniously in order to accomplish God’s mission in the 
world. 

3. God’s mission concerns itself with the personal acceptance of 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour, and this mission shares God’s deepest 
concern for justice, human worth and dignity. 

4. Commitment to God’s mission requires a holy boldness on public 
issues of morality and ethics, and this boldness, when necessary, 
takes a strong stand against spiritual wickedness in the high 
places of power in the nation and world. 

5. Bold mission in the local church means the membership is pre- 
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pared to accept the life-style and philosophy of Jesus Christ, while 
rejecting the life-style, false gods and living standards of popular 
culture. 

Jesus, when boldly followed, leads us into conflict with secular 
culture. The moral establishment of the Pharisees, and the political 
establishment of Rome were demonic forces in direct opposition to 
Jesus. According to their human thinking, Jesus violated the law (Mark 
2:23-28). They rejected Jesus for attacking their traditions (Matthew 
15:1-20). From their point of view, Jesus was blasphemous when he cast 
out demons (Mark 3:20-28). The crucifixion of Jesus, with its power to 
redeem lost souls, was also an ultimate showdown between the high¬ 
road values of Christ above society and the low-road values of the ac¬ 
cepted cultural and moral standards of the masses. 

Bold mission means that the local church is not afraid “to shine forth 
as lights in a morally dark and sinful world.” Bold mission says “Yes!” to 
persons in priority over property. Bold mission says “Yes!” to justice at 
the expense of a self-serving order. Bold mission says “Yes!” to the call 
and commands of Jesus Christ and "No!” to the peacefully deceptive and 
morally misleading ways of society. 

Bold Mission also acknowledges the preeminence of the Holy Spirit 
in church development. Although this book has dealt with theory, prac¬ 
tice and technique, be assured each writer recognizes that without God’s 
power no church will be the church on mission. As we seek his power 
we dedicate these efforts to the on going of his kingdom and the salva¬ 
tion of men. 
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Westminster Press, 1961. 

This book deals with the single Christian layman’s responsibility 
as an effective evangelist rather than that of the corporate church. 
An interesting and challenging presentation. 

Dillistone, F. W., Christianity and Communication, William Collins Sons 
and Co., Ltd., London, 1956. 

A largely historical subject but one also cognizant of our con¬ 
temporary situation of the everchanging task of the churches to 
win a hearing for the Gospel. 

Douty, Mary Alice, How to Work With Church Groups, Abingdon Press, 
1960. 

This simple, practical book is designed for the guidance of local 
church group leaders. 

Ferre, Frederick, Language, Logic and God, Harper & Row Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. 
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This introduction to contemporary linguistic philosophy as it re¬ 
lates to theological discourse is very readable and deserving of 
attention as it will play an increasing role in theological literature 
in future years. 

Frye, Roland Mushat, Perspective on Man: Literature and the Christian 
Tradition, The Westminster Press, 1961. 

This English literature teacher introduces theologians and others 
to insights into religious truth found in our literary heritage. He 
explores literature from the Greek tragedies to T.S. Eliot. He finds 
the English poet, Milton, particularly interesting because he sheds 
light on theological problems still of concern to this age. 

Hayakawa, S.I., Language in Thought and Action, Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., 1949. 

A classic which, even though it does not deal with Christian com¬ 
munication as such, is an introduction to the general field of 
semantics which is pertinent to all forms of language communi¬ 
cation. 

Kelley, Alden D., Christianity and Political Responsibility, (Westminster 
Studies in Christian Communication, ed. by Kendig Brubaker Cully), 
The Westminster Press, 1961. 

The book may be summed up in this quote from the text: “Com¬ 
munication will take place through incarnation, participation in the 
human enterprise, not by exhortation from the sanctuary.” 

Knowles, Malcolm and Hulda, Introduction to Group Dynamics, 
Association Press, 1959. 

Though basically secular, this simple introduction to a com¬ 
paratively new field of research is very good for laypeople who are 
exposing themselves to group experience. 

Kraemer, Hendrik, The Communication of the Christian Faith, The 
Westminster Press, 1956. 

Dr. Kraemer, layman missionary, theologian, and ecumenical 
statesman, has given us here one of the most comprehensive 
books on this subject written in the English language. 

Kraemer, Hendrik, A Theology of the Laity, The Westminster Press, 
1958. 

Another particularly good book by Dr. Kraemer, this is a pioneer 
study of the possibilities for evangelism latent in a revival in the 
churches of a ministry of the laity. 

Luccuck, Halford E., Communication the Gospel, Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1954. 

This well-known, prolific author whose works have blessed an en¬ 
tire generation of preachers, gives a brief summary here of some 
of his long-matured thoughts. 
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MacLeod, George, Only One Way Left, Iona Community, Glasgow, 1956. 
Only one of many books and pamphlets coming from the Iona 
Community in Scotland, this is an experiment in the revival of 
Christian “life in community.” Important for an insight into a very 
interesting church renewal movement. 

Marty, Martin, The Improper Opinion, (Westminster Studies in Chris¬ 
tian Communication, ed. by Kendig Brubaker Cully), The West¬ 
minster Press, 1961. 

Narrower in scope than the author’s earlier book, The New Shape 
of American Religion, this book deals with a communication prob¬ 
lem no less contemporary. The handicaps of mass communication 
media for Christian communication are realistically presented with 
guidance for their use as servants of the gospel. 

Michonneau, Abbe Georges, Revolution in a City Parish, The Newman 
Press, 1951. 

A Roman Catholic parish priest gives an in-depth portrayal of the 
gulf that exists today between the church and its secular en¬ 
vironment. 

Mollegen, Albert F., Christianity and Modern Man, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., 1961. 

This author is an experienced seminary teacher whose book is an 
apology for Christianity. It is one of the best introductions to the 
Christian faith available today to the modern educated person. 

Moreau, Jules Laurance, Language and Religious Language, (West¬ 
minster Studies in Christian Communication, ed. by Kendig Brubaker 
Cully), The Westminster Press, 1961. 

This book is an introduction to the bounties of insights placed at 
our disposal by linguistic research. The beginning chapters are 
technical but followed by essays of immediate value for ministers 
and church teachers. 

Musselman, G. Paul, The Church on the Urban Frontier, The Seabury 
Press, Inc. 1960. 

The newest home mission field, the inner city, is the scene of this 
lively presentation. The author shares his personal experiences as 
pioneer investigator of our urban church frontier. 

Newbigin, Leslie, The Household of God, Friendship Press, 1954. 

An easily-read book, filled with theological profundities, this book 
appeals to laymen as well as ministers. Its presentation of the 
doctrine of the church as “mission” has helped to earn for it the 
reputation of a modern classic. 

Phillips, Gerard, The Role of the Laity in the Church, Fides Publishers 
Association, 1956. 
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Mr. Phillips’ book is a companion to Cougar’s apostolate of the 
laity. It is possible that while the Cougar book is superior on the 
historical side, this book offers guidance for the church’s future 
strategy. 

Read, David H.C., The Communication of the Gospel, London: S.C.M. 
Press, Ltd., 1952. 

The author, originally from Scotland but now pastor of a large 
New York church, shares his convictions concerning ministers as 
communicators of the gospel. 

Sellers, James E., The Outsider and the Word of God, Abingdon Press, 
1961. 

This author traces the ministry of communication from the earliest 
days of the church to the present time. He gives particular em¬ 
phasis to the problems encountered by religious journalists and by 
religious television and radio producers. 

Smith, R. Gregor, The New Man, Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc. 1956. 
This book is an expanded comment on the view of "Man Come Of 
Age,’’ which Dietrich Bonhoeffer introduced into the theological 
discourse of our time. 

Tillich, Paul, Theology of Culture, Oxford University Press, 1954. 

The concluding essay of this book “Communicating the Christian 
Message: A Question to Christian Ministers and Teachers,” is the 
most valuable to Christian communication students. 

Warren, Max., The Christian Imperative, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 
This book is a very moving presentation of the mission call to 
churches. 

Weber, H.H., The Communication of the Gospel to Illiterates, (Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council Research Pamphlet, Number 4), London: 
S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 1956. 

This booklet deserves full attention because the same principle 
of the Gospel to illiterates can be applied at home. 

Winter, Gibson, The Suburban Captivity of the Churches, Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1961. 

This writer gives a provocative sociological analysis of the “organi¬ 
zation church” which has become the norm in America. Though 
the [deserved] criticism is disturbing, he does offer helpful sug¬ 
gestions for the renewal of churches as they submit themselves 
to the call of mission, particularly in the inner city. 


Death 

Bowers, Margaretta; Jackson, Edgar N; Knight, James A.; and Le Shan, 
Laurence, Counseling the Dying, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1964. 
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This book brings together the views of the physician, psychologist, 
and pastor on counseling the dying. 

Gatch, Milton M., Death: Meaning and Mortality in Christian Thought 
and Contemporary Culture, The Seabury Press, 1969. 

Dr. Gatch gives both a history of the concept of death in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and a study of the theological and 
cultural attempts in Western history to deal meaningfully with the 
experience of death. 

Irion, Paul E., The Funeral: Vestige or Value? Abingdon Press, 1966. 
The purpose of this book is to bring some order out of all the con¬ 
fusion about funerals. The author is concerned with showing the 
complicated nature of the funeral, its religious, cultural, social, and 
psychological facets and with helping the reader find meaningful 
solutions to the questions now being asked. 

Lee, Robert G., For the Time of Tears, Baker Book House, 1949, 1971. 
For the Time of Tears is a compilation of messages of comfort for 
the bereaved delivered by the author over a period of years. 


Ministry 

Faulkner, Brooks R., Getting on Top of Your Work, Convention Press, 
1973. 

Included in this book are these insights into ways of becoming a 
more effective pastor: motivation of church members, delegation 
of authority, managing time and making effective decisions. 

Gardner, John W., Self-Renewal, Harper and Row, 1965. 

The author of this book tells why self-renewal is not only neces¬ 
sary but highly desirable, especially in this era of constantly 
accelerating change. 

Glasse, James D., Putting it Together in the Parish, Abingdon Press, 
1972. 

Dr. Glasse demonstrates in this book how the present day pastor 
should effectively use all the remarkable range of resources at his 
disposal. 

Holmes, Urban F., Ill, The Future Shape of Ministry, The Seabury Press, 
Inc., 1971. 

Operating on the premise that all areas of ministry must be freed 
in order to have greater effect, this writer discusses the evolving, 
contemporary and future functions of ministry. 

Jacobsen, David C., The Positive Use of the Minister's Role, Westminster 
Press, 1967. 

This book gives excellent advice on how the minister can best 
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apply his faith to real-life situations so that he can translate it into 
terms his congregation will understand and use. 

Mosley, Ernest E., Called to Joy, Convention Press, 1973. 

This book might well serve as a handbook for ministers as it gives 
an excellent overview of what running a church is all about. 

Pastoral care 

Clifford, Paul Rowntree, The Pastoral Calling, Chancel Press, Inc., 1961. 
Mr. Clifford’s book emphasizes his belief that the pastoral function 
is better served when handled on a one-to-one basis rather than in 
the corporate big-business fashion, and that pastoral techniques 
should be derived more from a theological than a sociological or 
psychological setting. 

Hulme, William E., The Pastoral Care of Families, Its Theology and 
Practice, Abingdon Press, 1962. 

The life cycle of the family from courtship to old age is the basic 
outline of this book on pastoral counseling. Each stage is dealt 
with from a theological as well as a psychological approach, thus 
presenting a basis for a unified approach to pastoral care. 

Jackson, Edgar N., The Pastor and His People, Chancel Press, Inc., 

1963. 

In this book, Dr. Jackson emphasizes his belief in the necessity of 
modern psychiatry, psychology and other behavioral sciences in 
every aspect of the pastor’s work. 

McCabe, Joseph E., The Power of God in a Parish Program, The West¬ 
minster Press, 1959. 

This book is a description of the various pastoral techniques used 
by the author when he became minister of a large church in subur¬ 
ban Philadelphia. The informal style of writing is stimulating and 
entertaining as well as informative. 

Oates, Wayne E., The Christian Pastor, The Westminster Press, 1951, 

1964. 

First copyrighted in 1951, a revised and enlarged edition of this 
book was published in 1964. 

The author considers the historical role of the pastor as a man of 
crisis. He takes the theological context for Christian counseling 
and pastoral work and interprets it as the functional role of the 
pastor, as a symbolic representative of God in all his phases. He 
then re-evaluates the biblical concept of the pastoral work with 
insights from psychiatry, psychology and psychoanalysis. 

Wynn, John Charles, Pastoral Ministry to Families, The Westminster 
. Press, 1957. 
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The book reveals how ministry to families constitutes a total way 
of vocation through which all aspects and activities of the church 
take on new meaning and integration. 

Preaching 

Abbey, Merrill R., Preaching to the Contemporary Mind, Abingdon 
Press, 1963. 

In this book, Dr. Abbey discusses just how to "get inside” the fast- 
moving contemporary mind and interpret the gospel by dealing 
with secularism, freedom, the world crisis and character crisis. 

Garrison, Webb B., Creative Imagination in Preaching, Abingdon Press, 

1960. 

Believing that creative awareness can be cultivated, Dr. Garrison 
seeks to show practical ways of discovering God’s glory through 
personal observation. He suggests ways to new insights through 
study of the Bible, through sympathetic meeting with people and 
even through troubles and problems. 

Hall, Thor, The Future Shape of Preaching, Fortress Press, 1971. 

Dr. Hall believes that the Christian church must keep pace with 
changes in communication as well as theology. New approaches 
to preaching should be found rather that seeking to enliven old 
ones. 

Hicks, H. Beecher, Images of the Black Preacher, Valley Forge: Judson 
Press 1977 

Jackson, Edgar N., A Psychology for Preaching, Channel Press, Inc., 

1961. 

Dr. Jackson believes that, since the congregation cannot talk back 
in a sermon, an atmosphere must be created where they can feel 
back. It is his belief that this atmosphere can be attained when the 
disciplines of the preacher and the psychotherapist are sensitively 
joined. This book tells how it can be done. 

Johnson, Howard A., ed., Preaching the Christian Year, Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1957. 

This is a compilation of messages on the church year. Each mes¬ 
sage has been carefully prepared to give insights into the history 
and underlying meaning of each event or season of the church 
year. 

Massey, James Earl, The Responsible Pulpit, Anderson, Ind.: Warner 
Press, 1974 

Mitchell, Henry, Black Preaching, New York: J.B. Lippincott Co., 1970. 
This is a classic and original book on black preaching by one of 
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the foremost authorities in the field today. He is respected by black 
and white Christians as an excellent preacher and teacher. 

Smith, J. Alfred, Outstanding Black Sermons , Valley Forge: Judson 
Press, 1976. 

This book gives excellent examples of outstanding preaching in 
the black tradition. 

Taylor, Gardner, How Shall They Preach. Elgin, III., Progressive Baptist 
Publishing House, 1977 


Worship 

Carter, Harold A., The Prayer Tradition of Blacks, Valley Forge: Judson 
Press, 1976. 

Cone, James H., The Spirituals and The Blues, The Seabury Press, New 
York, 1972. 

Mitchell, Henry, Black Belief, Harper and Row, New York, 1975. 
Owens, J. Garfield, AH God’s Chillun’, Abingdon Press, New York, 1971. 

Thomas, Latta, Biblical Faith and the Black American, Valley Forge, 
Judson Press, 1976. 

The writers of these books on worship excel not only academically 
but also they have the respect of their peers in the practical as¬ 
pects of the black church’s life. They understand worship in the 
black tradition and exemplify the highest degree of scholarship 
within the realm of American Christianity. 
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